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IS MORE THAN SOAP 


yet costs no more, for while it cleanses thoroughly it 
also disinfects—purifies—at the same time. As electricity 
gives light as well as power, so Lifebuoy Soap cleanses 
as well as destroys the unseen germs of disease. Ordi- 
nary soaps merely cleanse but do not safeguard health 
by destroying the germs of disease as Lifebuoy does. 


Buy a cake from your dealer, use it all up, and if it does 
not do all we say, he will refund purchase money promptly. 
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THE STRIKING SUCCESSES 
OF THIS SEASON: 


Mr. JAMES LANE ALLEN’S new Novel 
The Mettle of the Pasture Zit faition, cloth, $1.50 


“A mighty, masterful book, not only. the finest work Mr. Allen has done, 
not merely “the. best book of the year,” but one of the most vital American 
books of the last generation.” —S/, Paul Dispatch. 


‘The Mettle of the Pasture” as a story has a heart-break in it, 
because it is the story of life. Its dominant note is its intense vitality and 
humanitarianism. The tragedy of life, its failures, its weaknesses; the lonli- 
ness and isolation in the life of every soul that is born into the world; the 
pitifulness of life in its meannesses; the greatness of life in its hopes and ambi- 
tions; the austereness of life in its answer to duty; the sacrifice of life in its 
service to love are played upon, evoking some discord, but striking chords 
that lift the mind above the slough and strife of the coarse and ignoble, while 
the strains echo in the ear.”— 7imes-Dispatch, Richmond, Va. 








Mr JACK LONDON’S Tingling Novel 
The Call of the Wald  ticd Edition, mustrated, $1.60 





“ Exceptionally good.”—HARRY THURSTON PECK. 
“It holds the attention irresistibly.-—HAMILTON W. MABIE. 
“A wonderfully perfect bit of work.”"— 7he New York Sun. 


BARBARA’S People of the Whirlpool 


FROM THE EXPERIENCE BOOK OF “ A COMMUTER’S WIFE” 
Fifth Edition, 12mo, $1.50. 


“Ts truly one of the most delightful books of this or any other year.” 
—Baltimore Sun. 


__ “Is by a woman who evidently writes from ample knowledge, who is keen 
without bitterness, satirical without malice, and pre-eminently sane and clear 
in her judgments.”— Zhe Outlook. 


Mrs. ELY’S A Woman’s Hardy Garden 


Fourth Edition, Illustrated from Photographs. Cloth, 12mo. $1.76 net. 


“ Elizabeth ” and “ The Commuter’s Wife” are my dearest friends. The 
affinity of our natures drew us together, but we have opened our small circle 
and taken youin. Elizabeth charmed me; fascinated me, and is my bewitch- 
ing friend. The Commuter’s Wife is my sympathetic friend, but you— you 
have filled the gap, the aching practical side, and are my helpful friend.” 
—From a Reader’s Letter to the author of “A Woman’s Hardy Garden.” 





“w"" THE MACMILLAN COMPANY “";'"" 
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Lothrop Fiction 


POSTPAID, 


$1.50 EACH 





A Parish of Two 


By HENRY GOELET MCVICKAR and PRICE COLLIER (Percy Collins) 


THE BROOKLYN DAILY EAGLE: 


“*A Parish of Two’— it was a parish of one until the old love 
came into it—isan unusual book, unusual both in conception and 
The book should make a strong appeal to those readers 
who find as much pleasure in the artist’s skill as in the dramatic 


execution. 


quality of the story he tells.” 


Che 
Master of 
Warlock 


By Grorce Cary Ec- 
GLESTON, author of 





SOhe Spenders 


By Harry Leon WItson, author of “The Lions of the 


Lord ” 
55th THQUSAND 


“Absolutely to be enjoyed is it from the first page to the last.”— 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 


‘“ Dorothy South, ”’ 
“A Carolina Cava- 
lier ”’ 


“Like all Mr. Eggleston’s 
stories, the atmosphere is 
clean and wholesome, the 
sentiment pure.”— 

Brooklyn Times. 








OGhe Lions of the Lord 


A TALE OF THE OLD WEST 


By Harry Leon WILson, author of ‘‘ The Spenders ” 


“ The ‘ Lions of the Lord’ is one of the most powerful, purposeful, and instructive novels of the sea- 
son, and is a credit to American literature.”—-Boston Herald. 





Che Captain 


GENERAL GRANT IN FICTION 


By CHURCHILL WILLIAMS, author of “ J. 
Devlin — Boss” 


“Such a good book is a credit to American 
literature. Toe have recognized General Grant’s 
true personality and to have placed it in such 
fitting scenes without sacrificing historical ac- 
caracy is a notable achievement.”— Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 


Cliveden 


By Kenyon WEST 


NEW YORK SUN: 


“It is indeed a dramatic story, but it is also of 
a careful and nice literary quality. ... We shall not 
undertake even to suggest the numerous matters 
of interest in the story, an unusually well-written 
one, which the reader will be bound to like.” 





Sally, Mrs. -TUBBS 


By MARGARET SIDNEY, author the Famous 

“ Pepper” books. 

An amusing and sympathetic study of a New England 
woman of humble station, but noble character. ‘* Sally” 
reaches the prinnacle of her ambition in her marriage to 
‘¢’Bijah Tubbs,” and thereafter, despite many trials, proves 
a blessing to him, as well as a source of strength and com- 
fort to her friend and patroness, Violet Van Wyck, about 
whom centres a charming love-story. Postpaid, $1.00. 





Social CockKatrice 


By FREDERICK W. ELDRIDGE 


“ An unusually clear knowledge of social con- 
ditions enables the author of ‘ A Social Cockatrice’ 
to write a story with a moral purpose whose trum- 
pet-call has no uncertain tone. It is a brilliant 
picture of a brilliant woman, set in a frame of no 
mediocre workmanship.”— Boston Transcript. 





LOTHROP 


PUBLISHING 


COMPANY, BOSTON 
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LOTHROP FICTION 


POSTPAID, $1.50 EACH 


DARREL 


of THE BLESSED ISLES 








By IrvinG BACHELLER, Author of **E BEN HOLDEN” and “DR’I and I” 


HARRIET PRES- 
COTT SPOFFORD: 
“I have read of late 
few more delightful 
stories than ‘ Darrel 
of the Blessed Isles.’ 
Entirely fresh in con- 
ception and plot, it 
leads one with gentle 
but absorbing interest 
and with — skilfully 
managed surprises 
and incidents. There 
is a sweetness and 
strength about the 
whole book rarely 
found in the novels 
of the day, and in its 
own genre unsur- 
passed.” 


60th THOUSAND 


HON. B. B. ODELL, Governor of New 
York: 


“I enjoyed every page of ‘ Darrel.’” 


NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS: 

«‘¢ Darrel of the Blessed Isles’ is at onc 
the latest and the best of Mr. Bacheller’ 
stories. It is an idyl of love and the 
story of a great happiness that came 
through a great self-sacrifice and expi- 
ation. Mr. Bacheller has clothed life’s 
simplicities with enduring charm and 
beauty, and made honor and self-sacrifice, 
truth and love, seem the only things that 


CYRUS NORTH- 
ROP, President of 
University of Minne- 
sota : 

‘«‘ The story commands 
unflagging interest in 
the development of its 
plot, and yet the plot 
is not the most essen- 
tial or the most attrac- 
tive part of the work. 
The daily acts of un- 
selfishness performed 
by a soul purified and 
ennobled by suffering 
are even more striking 
than the plot.” 








GORGO 


A ROMANCE OF OLD ATHENS 


By CHARLES K. GAINES, Ph.D., Professor 
of Greek in St. Lawrence University. 


ORGO is the naive and captivating her- 
(i naming the book, beloved by 
Theramenes, the Athenian, whose stormy 
career in politics, love, and war furnishes 


the motive of the tale. The story is laid 
na period covering the time of the great 
Peloponnesian conflict, and abounds in strik- 
ng war pictures. Conspicuous historic fig- 
res of the time, such as Socrates and Alci- 
iades, are delineated in a manner singularly 
felike. 


are really worth while.” 
By WILLIs B. HAWKINS. 


BROOKLYN DAILY EAGLE: 


? AX DY is a character worthy in every 

way to take his place with the 
David Harums and Eben Holdens of lit- 
erature. He springs from the soil, and there- 
fore is human and convincing and real. Mr. 
Hawkins’ book would merit success if only 
for the creation of the character of Andy 
Barr; but the story is a good one, full of 
human interest, crisply told, and holding the 
reader’s attention to the end.” 





OTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY, 





BOSTON 
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FOR SEPTEMBER_ 


THE WYOMING GAME STRONG- 
HOLD. By Frederick Irland. 


One must see the extraordinary photographs 
that Mr. Irland has made of herds of elk at 
large to appreciate the full interest of this 
article. It describes a trip to a region 
south of the Yellowstone, recently visited 
by the President, and tells of adventures 
among the great game herds found there. 
Mr. Irland was especially fortunate with 
his camera, and he presents in his article 
what will undoubtedly be pronounced the 
most remarkable photographs of wild game 
at short range that have ever been made. 


TOM FOLIO. 
By Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 
A delightful and most sympathetic character 


study of one of the author’s early acquaint- 
ances in the old Boston book shops. 


EDITH WHARTON’S SERIAL. 


“ Sanctuary.” 

The second instalment of this fine story by 
one of the most accomplished and finished 
writers of our time. Illustrated by Walter 
Appleton Clark. 


WORK AND PLAY 
OF THE MILITARY ATTACHES. 
By Captain T. Bentley Mott. 


Captain Mott is the American Military At- 
tache in France, and has enjoyed excep- 
tional opportunities for becoming acquaint- 
ed with both the military and social sides 
of French army life. He tells in the most 
entertaining way of the doings and plea- 
sant relations enjoyed by the French army 
officers and the many foreign officers asso- 
ciated with them. The illustrations are 
from photographs by the author. 


A NIGHT OUT. 


By F. Hopkinson Smith. 

An inimitable account of certain amusing ad- 
ventures that befell the author during a 
recent lecture tour in the West. Illustrat- 
ed by George Wright. 


THE FLOWERING OF THE ELYSIAN 


FIELDS. By Beatrice Hanscom. 

A story of the cheerful struggle of a young 
artist and his wife in Paris to gain recog- 
nition, and of the way they finally achieved 
fame. Illustrated by W. Sherman Potts. 


AT THE HIGH WATER. 


By Lucia Chamberlain. 
The dramatic and vivid story of a Western 
flood, by a new writer. The illustrations 
by Mr. Schoonover are exceptionally fine. 


TODDYKINS. 


By Marguerite Merington. 

An amusing story of the adventures that be- 
fell two young women, a poet and a musi- 
cian, in their quest for a suitable place to 
live and do their work. The illustrations 
are by George Wright. 


SOME FAMOUS JUDGES. 
By Senator George F. Hoar. 
Senator Hoar presents in this article a full 

measure of entertaining reminiscence and 
anecdote of prominent members of the 
Bench with whom he has been associated 
in his long public career, lightened by his 
well-known humor and shrewd apprecia- 
tion of personal character. 


POEMS 
by C. G. D. Roberts, Bliss Carman, 
Florence Earle Coates and John Finley. 
Now Ready, Price 25 Cents. 
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*¢ By far the most powerful and searching 
piece of fiction of the year.”—7The Bookman. 


PIGS IN CLOVER Zz.cr* 


By ‘*FRANK DANBY ”’ 


De. Harry Thurston Peck says: “One of the Guy Carleton Lee says: “The most effective 
most powerful and sustained stories read in , realistic novel of a decade.” 
many months.” “A powerful society and political romance 
“Has a vigor like that Charles Reade used which is still more powerful as a novel of char- 
to show.” —Buffalo Commercial. acter."—Brooklyn Eagle. 


12mo, decorated cloth. Postpaid, $1.50. 





By the author of * That Mainwaring Affair.””’ Now in its Tenth Edition. 
° 4 Fourth Edition 
At the Time Appointed By A. MAYNARD BARBOUR 
“A highly romantic story full of thrilling adventure and sentiment. * * * The situations 
and episodes are full of interest to the end.”—Milwaukee Evening Wisconsin. 


Frontispiece. 12mo, decorated cloth. Postpaid, $1.50. 





In its TENTH Edition. 


That Mainwaring Affair By A. MAYNARD BARBOUR 


Town Topics, New York, says: “The book that reminds one of Anna Katherine Green in her 
palmiest days * * * Keeps the reader on the alert, defies the efforts of those who read 
backwards, deserves the applause of all who like mystery.” 
Life, New York, remarks: “ Possibly in a detective story the main object is to thrill. If so» 
‘That Mainwaring Affair’ is all right. The thrill is there, full measure,{pressed{down and 
running over.” 

Illustrated. 1amo, cloth, $1.50. 





The Untilled Field By GEORGE MOORE, Author of ‘‘Sister Teresa’’’ 


“One of the most noteworthy books of the year. A volume of intertest to all lovers of 
brilliant stories. A book of extraordinary power and brilliancy, and which is likely to arouse 
bitter religious controversy.”— Boston Herald. 


r2mv, decorated cloth. Postpaid, $1.50. 





Ready September 25th. 


Sequence in Hearts By MARY MOSS 


A love story of to-day, with the characters sharply drawn and vivid, and has one of the most 
amusing and fascinating of plots. Of it a critic and novelist who read the advance sheets 
writes: “ By its cleverness, its pungent wit, and its able character drawing, this story is dis- 
tinguished from all other books of fiction of the twelve months past.” 


xramo, decorated cloth, $1.50. 





Publishers—J, B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY— Philadelphia 
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An Intensely Interesting Novel of 
Actual American Social Life 


PRUDENGE PRATT 


By MRS. DORE LYON 


“There are various little illuminating glimpses of 
the manners and customs of tbe inner circle.”— 
Brooklyn Eagle. 


* Blaze novel readers 
should read it, for she is 
certainly new.”—’'n- 
dianapolis Sentinel. 


“A diverting novel 
which will prove accept- 
ablesummer reading *— 
Free Press, Milwaukee. 


“She holds up the mirror to reflect nature.”— 
Detroit Free Press. 


Illustrated with 8 original drawings by 
MALCOLM A. STRAUSS. 


12mo, Cloth, $1.50 


For sale by booksellers generally, or will be sent 
postpaid on receipt of price by the publishers. 


GEO. V. BLACKBURNE CO. 


114 Fifth Avenue, New York 








When calling please ask for Mr. Grant. 


Save on Books 


Whenever you need any book, or 
any information about books, write 
to me and you will receive prompt 
attention and low prices. 


My Stock of Books 


in all departments of literature is 
very complete. 


An Assortment of Catalogues 


and special slips of books at re- 
duced prices sent for a 10-cent stamp. 


F. E. GRANT, 


23 West Forty-Second Street, New York 


Mention this advertisement and receive a discount. 








A New Novel by the Author of ‘“‘Lavender and Old Lace’’ 





THE SHADOW OF VICTORY 


A Romance of Fort Dearborn 


BY MYRTLE REED. 


12 mo. with Frontispiece, net $1.20 


(Postage 15c.) 


Pre-eminently a love story, a story that leads the reader on willy-nilly. The heroine is fas- 
cinating, possessing all the sweet caprices of woman, but with woman’s strength in time 
of need; while the hero is a man whose character must appeal to every true woman. 





By Katrina Trask 


Free, Not Bound 


12mo. Net $1.10 (Postage 10c.) 


The story of a woman’s love, which the author treats 
not as a sentimental emotion, but as a larger and more 
exalted passion. The story is, however, dramatic rather 
than didactic. 





By Richard Dallas 


A Master Hand 


The Story of a Grime. I!I2mo. with frontis- 
piece. Net $1.00 (Postage !10c.) 

A detective story of unusual interest. While the plot is 
peculiarly interesting and complex, there is nothing fantastic 
about it, and the reader’s attention is held to the final 
denouement. ‘ 








By Bayard Taylor 


The Story of Kenneth 


NEW EDITION with 18 we «oy Illustrations. 
; 12mo. $1.50 
Rublished originally nearly forty years ago, this famous 
story of Pennsylvania life is probably unfamiliar to most 
novel readers of the present day. This new edition is entire- 
ly reset, and illustrated from photographs of the scenes 
escribed in the story. 








By Charles Turley 


Godfrey Marten — Schoolboy 


i2mo. Illustrated by Gordon Browne. $1.75 
Can cordially recommend it to all who enjoy a story of 
school life, where the tone is good and the boys are repre- 
sented neither as brutal barbarians nor sentimental little 
rigs. Every sentence in it rings true. Far and away the 
st and truest story of life at a public school since the im- 
mortal ‘‘Tom Brown.”—London Punch. 











New York - 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS~ - 


London 


Send for Illustrated Announcement List. 
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A NOVEL OF REAL IMPORTANCE 


THE LAW OF LIFE 


y ANNA McCLURE SHOLL 


1z2mo. Cloth, $1.50 

Five veteran readers of publishers’ manuscripts to whom this story was submitted returned 
to the publishers enthusiastic opinions. Here are some extracts from their reports: 

‘‘At last we have an author who is not afraid to face a tragic problem of love and sex and who is able to 
treat it with dignity and full grasp of its depth and power ” 

* The reading of it was a constantly increasing delight ” 

“It is an essentially American nove! and one dealing with a phase of American life from an entirely new 
point of view. Much has been written about the University life of the student; Miss Sholl is our first novelist 
to set before us the university life, socially and academically, of the professor. She has done it with a breadth, 
an ease, & realisw, and a literary quality that lift her book far above the average.” 


American Railway Transportation 
By EMORY R. JOHNSON, Pu. D., 


Assistant Professor of Transportation and Commerce in the University of Pennsylvania. 
A New Volume in Appletons’ Business Series, Illustrated, 12mo. Cloth, $1.50 net. 


ANTHONY WAYNE S‘d'emcty*! 
‘*Piad Anthony ”’ 
By JOHN R. SPEARS ~- 
A New Volume in ‘Historic Lives Series.’’ Ulustrated, 12mo. Cloth, $1.00 net. 











D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, NEW YORK. 











Romeike’s °"s o""* 


will send you all newspaper clippings which may appear “THE NAME IS EVERYTHING.” 


about you, your friends, or apy subject on which you want 
to be “‘up-to-date.” Every newspaper and periodical of 


importance in the United States and Europe is searched 

Terms, $5 00 for 100 notices. 

HENRY ROMEIKE, Inc., 33 Union Square, N. Y. F st e r b roo k 
“NEW TRUTHS FOR A 


NEW AGE” jonn PRestann ted an 


CoNTENTS.—Why was a New Church inaugurated a 
hundred years ago?'—The Lord’s Second Coming an ac- 
complished fact.—The Inspiration and Interpretation of 
the Word of God.—The Tri-Une God: How to under- ES i - 
Gand the Divine sete wane See the Divine _ 

y.—Man a Spiritua ng ruin y Sin.—How di e 
Lord Jesus Christ save Man? -The Resurrection : How and FA L “se O 
When do the Dead rise?—The Judgment: When, Where, 
and How is Man Judged t—Heaven and Hell.—25 Cents. the most 
Call or address EBEN SUGDEN, New Church Book 


1] 
2 
Rooms. 3 W. 29th St.. New York City. Send for Catalogue Pp en in 


THE INDEPENDENT Over 150] 
130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. HH 
A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post Office : 
as Second-Class Mail Matter. 
Terms of subscription, Payable in advance: one year, 
. $2.00. Single Copies, 10 cents. 
Single copies over six months old twenty-five cents. Postage 
toany } oreign Country in the Postal Union. $1.56a year extra. 
Orde forthe change of #n addressshouid be received one 
week before change is to take effect ; the old as well as the 
hew ac ‘ress should be given. 
Pers: :8 desiring the return of their manuscripts, if not 
accept !, should send a stamped and addressed a 


_ 
We cannot, however. in that case, hold ourselves responsi % 
for thei return. Authors should preserve a copy. ” THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN Co. 
os . 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John Street, N. Y. 
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EDUCATION 
EUROPE 


The Thom . 
FUROPE Baldasseroni School gj aly $750 
Travels OAD 


Visiting seven countries under university hoadierabép. Young 
ladies sail with Principal in October. Curriculum équais the best. 
Languages, Music. tulstory, Art. Catalogue. 

Mrs. HELEN T. Scort, Sec’y, Central Ave., Dover, N. H. 











CONNECTICUT 


Miss Porter’s School, Farmington 


_SIXTIETH YEAR 
The fall term will open Thursday, October 1. The schoo) will 
be under the charge of Mrs. Robert Porter Keep, who will conduct 
it on the lines laid down by Miss Porter. 
For circulars and other information, address Mrs. Keep, Farm- 
ington, Conn, 








ConnectictT. Wallingford, 23 Academy St. 


THE PHELPS SCHOOL for GIRLS 
College preparatory and special courses 
Address Miss Sara 8. PHELPS KELSEY. 





CONNECTICUT, Windsor. 


The Campbell School for Girls (797°55° 


lege for women. Regu'ar and Special courses. Music, Art, Lan- 
guages. Particularly attractive home and social life. Forcircular 
of full information address, A. H. CAMPBELL, A.M., Ph.D. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 





h st., N. 
Gunston. 


A school for Girls and Young Ladies, Illustrated Catalogue. 
Mr. and Mrs, BEVERLEY RK. Mason. 


ILLINOIS 


Waguneses, D. C,, 1401 Massachusetts Ave., and 1212-1214 
t y. 








ILLiNors, Winnetka (Sixteen Miles from Chicago). 


A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Highest academic and musical advantages. Certificate admits 
to college. Healtnful location. Twelve acres of beautiful 


grounds. For iliustrated year book, address Box 38. 
Francis Kine Cooks, Principal. 


MARYLAND 
Wilford Home School for Girls 


Certificate admits to Wellesley, Vassar and other colieges. Music, 
Art, Modern Languages, Elocution, Manual Training. Outdoor 
Games. ems Wy year opens September 2%4tn. Address 

Mrs. WALLER R. BULLOCK, Prin., 1405 Park Ave., Baltimore, Md. 











MASSACHUSETTS 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL 
ISAAC RICH HALL—ASHBURTON PLACB 
Meiville M. Bigelow, Dean. 
BOSTON, MASS, 


SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 


Located in the beautiful town of historic Concord. Prepares 
boys for College or Scientific School. For circulars address 


THOMAS H. ECHFELDT, Head Master, Concord, Mass, 





Opens Oct. 5. 











The Gilman School 
for Girls Als 


so Called 
Tuition, $1,000, The Cam le School 
ARTHUR GILMAN, A.¥., Director, Cambridge, Mass. 


Rogers Hall School 


For Giris. Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, Welles- 
ley, Wells, Mt. Holyoke. Beautiful grounds. Golf, 
Basket Ball, Tennis, Field Hockey. 


Mrs. E. P. Underhill, M.A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 











HARVARD UNIVERSIT| 


FACULTY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


Admission to the Freshman Class. 
Examinations for admission to the Freshman Class of Harvard 
College, and the First-Year Class of the Lawrence Scientific 
School will be held in Cambridge, from September 21 to 26, 1003, 
For the programme of examinations, the rules governing them, 
and specimen papers, application should be made to Joun G. 
Hart, Secretary, 6 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 


Admission to the Graduate School. 
Graduates of approved colleges and technical schools are ad* 
mitted to the Graduate School without examination. For in- 
formation concerning the requirements of residence and study, 
and the terms of admission to candidacy for the degrees of AM. 
M., Ph.D., and S.D., application should be made to the Dean 
OF THE GRADUATE SCHOOL, 6 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass 


Admission as Special Students, or to 
advanced standing. 


Persons who give satisfactory evidence of their ability to pur- 
sue courses of study under the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, 
may be admitted without examination as Special Students in 
Harvard College or the Lawrence Scientific School, or be as- 
signed to whatever class in those departments (above the F resb- 
man Class) their pene training may Fg them to enter. 
Application should be made to Joun G. Hakr, Secretary, 6 
University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 





M?®e NT IDA SCHOOL for Girls and Young Women. Nevw- 
ton. Mass, Six miles from Beston. Colleges. Prepara- 
tory and general courses. Beautifuland healthfulsituation Syecial 
advantages in Music and Art. Gymnasium and all out-door sports 


Send for illustrated Catalogue. GEORGE F. JEWETT, Principal 





MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON, 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


Rey. SAMUEL V. CoLz, A.M., D.D., President. 

69th year begins September 16, 1903. Endowed college preparatory, 
with advanced courses for high school graduates and others. Art 
and Music. Experienced teachers. Native French and German, 
New brick gymnasium, with resident instructor; tennis, basket- 
ball, tield-hockey, If. Steam and electricity. Location health- 
ful and beautiful, within thirty miles of Boston, For catalogue 
and views address Wheaton Seminary, Norton. Mass. 


Miss Hall’s 
School 


In the Berkshire Hills 


On a handsome estate 1,000 feet above sea level, 
girls are given an outdoor life, a college prepara- 
tory or a general education bya carefully chosen 
faculty. For catalogue address. 


Miss MIRA H. HALL, Principal, 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts. 




















WABAN SCHOOL, Wars" 


A superior preparatory school for boys. 
- J. H. PILLOBURY, A.M., Principal. 





WINDSOR HALL SCHOOL 


RK GIRLS. Send for circular. 
Auna M. Geednow, A.B., Principal, Waban, Mass. 
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ROCK RIDCE HALL, 


Aschool for beys. High and dry location. Laboratories. New 
nasium. Mechanic Arts. Scholarships. A vigorous school 
e. American ideals. Descriptive pamphlet, with many care- 


fully executed full pee illustrations, sent free on request. 
pr. G. KR. WHITE, Principal, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, West Newton, Albemarle Road. 


The Fessenden School for Young Boys. 


Will open Sept. 23d. Boarding School of high grade. he 
for Phillips Exeter Academy and other secondary schools. ys 
recelved as young as 8. Highest references. Send for pamphlet. 





MICHIGAN 





le Ann Arbor. 
Homeopathic Medical College of 
the University of Michigan. 


Men and Women admitted on equal terms. Fees and cost 
of living very low. For Announcements and Particulars 


address R. 8. Copeuanp, M.D. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE 





The Phillips Exeter Academy _1781-1903. 


123d year will open on Wednesday, September 16th, 1903, 
For catalogue, with pamphiet of views, address 
HARLAN P. AMEN, Fyjectevel, 
EXEvER, New Hampshire. 





NEW JERSEY 





Glenwood Collegiate Institute. 


Best advantages for a boy’s intellectual, physical and moral 
culture. Eight experienced teachers. Primary department for 
young and backward boys. Special Commercial Course. Health- 
ful location. Gymnasium and outdoor recreation. ress 

Prot. C. G. BROWER, Principal, Matawan, N. J. 





New Jersey, Montclair, 19 Walden Place. 


Montclair Military Academy. 


A school where a boy’s personality is studied and methods applied 
that will contribute most to his future interests in college or 
business. U. 8. Army detail. G 


5 nasium. Healthful location. 
For catalogue, address JonN G. 


AOVICAR, A.M., Headmaster, 





Miss Dana’s School for Cirls 


RISTOWN, N. J., (Suburban to New York.) Exception- 
phd pad TPT, Certificate admits to four leading colleges. 
Music and Art. Resident pupils, $900. Catalogue on request. 





NORTH CAROLINA 


OHIO 





OBERLIN Wiee;. Sean ‘tadlion 
COLLEGE September 23, 1903. 


HENRY CHURCHILL KING, President, 


A progressive Christian College. thoroust ly equipped.with libra- 
ries, museums, Ia! tories, and gymnasia. Seventeen buildings. 
Departments: The Coll the Academy, the Theological Sem- 
inary, the Conservatory 0: Music, Also courses in Drawing and 
Painting, and a tour years’ Normal Course in Physical Training for 
Women. Eighty-four instructors, 1509 students this year. For full 
information the Secretary, 


GEORGE M. JONES, Box C 22, Oberlin. Ohio. 


THE WESTERN COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN 
OXFORD, OHIO. 


Delightful location in the beautiful Miami Val- 
ley, of south-western Ohio, one hour from Cin- 
cinnati, on Monon and Vandalia Express routes. 
Full classical courses and many electives. 
Superior advantages in Art, Piano, Voice and 
Violin. Campus of sixty-five acres. Special at- 
tention to physical cuiture. Forty-ninth year 
begins Sept. 9. 1903, 

Number limited to 200, Address 


LEILA S. McKEE, Ph.D., President. 
NEW YORK 


Fort Edward Collegiate Institute 


For young women and girls. 46th year. September 22d. 
For illustrated catalogue, address 


JOS. E. KING, D.D., Pres., Fort Edward, New York. 


THE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL 


General and College Pre to , 
For Girls. Large recreation groun — 


Riverside Drive, Sith and SGth Sts... New York City. 

















New York Law School} 2? 2.ing Sthoot. {New Yom ony. 
** Dwight Method ’”’ of instruction. LL.B. in two years. 
LL.M. in three years. High Standards. 
send for Catalogue. GEORGE CHASE, Dean, 


New York 





Sixty-ninth year opens Oct. 1, 1903. 
Day Glasses with sessions from 
3:30 to6 P. M. Evening Classes, 


. - 
University 
sessions 8 to 10 P. M. Graduate 
classes lead to LL. M. and J. D. 


Law School 
Tuition $100. For circulars address 


L. J. TOMPKINS, Registrar, Washington Sq., New York. 





Hart Carolina Military Aeademy 


RED SPRINGS, N. C. 


Prepares Boys for College, West Point and 
Naval Academy. Healthful climate; Excellent 
Mineral Springs; Special attention given to Boys; 
Delichtful Surroundings; Large Campus; Young 
Cadets’ room in separate barracks in charge of the 
Head Master. 

Tuition and Board, $200 per year. 
address (during August) 


For Cata- 


logue 


Dk. S. W. MURPHY, A.M., Head Master, 
1211 | Street, N. W., Washington, D. C, 





New York, Ossining-on-Hudeon. 


DR. HOLBROOK’S SCHOOL 93. 


Terms $700. Fall term begins September 2th, 1908. 








“Stone Upon Stone” 
but describes tE_ss 
vative buil: SS i 


Ms 
education given to be: 


me The Ossining 


School for Girls [*ybu"y=,° 


3 Special attention given to the acquirement of 
grace, dignity an refinement of bearing and 
manner. Prepares for college. cate ts to 

leading colleges. Also academic course with advanced 

courses in Art and Music. ray equipped gymnasium. 

36th year. Year book with views of the school on application. 
Miss C. C. FULLER, Principal, Ossining the-Hud N.Y. 
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| PACKARD 





COMMERCIAL SCHOO 
46th Year Begins Tuesday, September Ist, 1903 


TO YOUNG MEN, no Jine of commercial employment offers 
richer pecuniary rewards or better chances for promotion than 
the position of office amanuensis. If they could be made to 
realize this, doubtless many more of them would enter this field 
rather than enlist in the overcrowded and underpaid occupations. 
The calls upon the Packard School for young men well qualified 
for stenographic work are at ail times greatly in excess of the to climat 
supply. ‘Tbe opportuniry is exceptional for bright young men ’ | 
with a good general education. 





rentals at 
Fourth Avenue and 236 Street, aid perso! 


Telephone, 101-18 _— 
BUSINESS AND SHORTHAND DEPARTMENTS purpose. 
Day and Evening LEVI PA 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE 








VIRGINIA 


Woodlawn Seminary and Musica! Institute. 

Boardin: ee for "3 Bogeete aes. Three week 

Competent instructors. English, Elocution, Music an b The lar, ; ! 

. ~ 4 gest and choicest collection of High Grade Goods 

$10, Epeas Stinson, M. Sc., Principal, Gordonsville, Vs ever offered in the United States for furnishing the home, 
It includes a full line of 


COLLEGE, 
ee Oo A N O 7 E 5ist Year. Eddy Refrigerators, Our Standard for the 


for Degrees; also Com’! Course. German and t rt 
Fren , : 1 - Mountain 1 past quarter century, 
agg ay mm, Der-roome. Expenses email, Crockery, China and Glass; Cutlery, Cooking Utensils. 
Catalogue free. Address Clerk of Faculty, Salem, Va. Cedar and Camphor Wood Trunks, 
Pantry, Bath, Hall, Cellar and stable Furniture 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES : ’ ’ ’ , 
Silver-plated Ware, Baskets, Cream Freezers, 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, New Brunswick, N. J. Hammocks, Nursery and Sick-Room Appliances. 


Founded 1784. Year begins September 22, 1903. Goods carefully packed and delivered free at station within 1 
Detnite training for the Ministry. B.D.and P.G. courses. Special d or) - od ~_— 
facilities for mission study and work. Library, 47,000 volumes; a aw York. Orders by mail receive prompt and careful 

Gymnasium; Dormitory. eet here Catalogue 




















on application. . DEMAREST. Secretary. 
MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. LI ‘WIS & ( ONGER, 


Andover Theological Seminary | 130 ana 132 w. 42d st. and 135 W. dist St, 


NINETY-SIXTH Year Begins Sept. 16, 1903. Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue, New York. 


Thorough instruction in required and elective courses for col- 
lege graduates in all branches of theological study. Special GOV'T AUGTION REVOLVERS, GUNS, 





lectures upon missionary and practical! questions. Student asso- Swords and Military Goods. NEW and oli 
bargains for use or decorating. Large il- 


ciate work in Boston and other city churches. For fully descrip- lustrated 15c. catalogue mailed 6c. stamp. 
tive catalogues or views apply to Professor DAY. Francis Bannerman, 579 Broadway, N.Y. 


AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, / NEW YORK AND BOSTON ALL Ral. 


The next term opens September 16, 1908,10 A.M. 8 P.M., N. Y., N. H. & H.R. BR. and connections, 
inauguration of Rev. Harry Lathrop Reed, Assistant Pro- From Grand Central Station 


fessor of Greek, and Address by Professor Charles F. Kent By way of 
i i i ¥ ini ~ . Hartford and Willimanti 
Yale University. The seminary aims at all-round trainiog 9:00 A/M Springfeld and Wo: “4 
for the Christian ministry. Open to college graduates of all 0:00 A. ttNew London and Providence, 
denominations. For information and catalogue apply to 12.00 M. Rertachela endl Werenegee 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Auburn. N. Y. | ° 1:00 P.M. +tNew London and Providence, 
: . *New London and Providence 


2:00 PM Hartford and Willimantic, - 
UNI N L Gl A A . ° *New London and Providence, 
"| SRB onetime thd morc 
: A ew London an ence, 
t e ad 8 y 
ew J ° pringfield and Worcester, 
me Park Avenue, N York City. 2:00 P.M. *New London and Providence, 
The next term will begin Wednesday, September 28rd, 1903. ‘New London and Providence. 
The Faculty will meet, to receive applicants for admission, in the *Daily, including Sunday. {Stops at 125th St. 
President’s room at 9.50 A. M. ttFive Hour Limited, all parlor cars, fare, New York and 
Rooms will be drawn at 2.30 P. M. ton, $7, including parlor car seat. 
THE OPENING ADDRESS, by the President of the Faculty, will Through parlor and sleeping cars by each train. 
be delivered in Adams Chapel, Thursday, September 2th at 4.: P.M. Return service same hours and by same route. 
CHARLES CUTHBERT HALL, President. C. T. HEMPSTEAD Gen. Pass. Agent. 


JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 
IS A HEALTH BRINGER’Y 
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HOTELS, RESORTS, TRAVEL, ETC. 
EASTON SANITARIUM. 


Select class of nervous and mental patients received. Twenty 
five years’ experience; late First Assistant Physician in Middle. 
town, N. Y.. State Hospital visit before deciding. 

PENCER KINNEY, M D., Easton, Pa. 


PINEBLUFF, 


North Carolina. 


The EOARD OF TRADE will give reliable information relative 
to climatic and sanitary conditions, Hotels, Boarding Houses, and 
rentals at this res‘rt. The Board wiil also, through a Committee, 
aid persons arriving at Pinebluff in making satisfacfory arrange- 
ments. No cash advances are necessary from any person for any 


purpose. Address MRS §8. A. IVES, Corresponding Agent, or T 
LEV! PACKARD, Secretary and Corresponding Agent. he West 
. 
The Chicago & North-Western Rail- 
way is the only double-track railway 
between Chicago and the Missouri 


BO STON, MASS, River, and the Pioneer Line West and 














Northwest from Chicago. 

Over its superb road bed four fast 
daily trains, provided with all the lux- 
uries of modern travel, bring Chicago 
and the East within easy reach of the 
trans-Missouri region and the Pacific 
Coast. 

Three of these daily trains pass 
westward through Omaha to Denver, 
Ogden, Salt Lake, Sacramento, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles and Portland 
without change. One of them, the 
famous electric lighted Overland Lim- 
ited, less than three days Chicago to 
the Coast is the most magnificent 
i : : train in the world. 

. Situated on Beach, Kingston and Lincoln A daily service of through trains 
Streets, only two blocks from the. South between Chicago and Cedar 
lerminal Station and convenieat to the shop- Rapids, Des Moines, Sioux 


ping district. Reasonable rates, unexcelled City, and other points in lowa, 


table and good, comfortable rooms. —s . “. aa eee cae 


TARIFF OF RATES: Ghe BE ST of EVERYTHING 


American Plan ze _ $2.50 per day & up. For full information call on any ticket agent 
E Plan ‘room only) 1.00 “ ‘ & up. K address 

ee ee , ae, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, C. & N. W. 


TILLY HAYNES, JAMES G. HICKEY, Ry., Chicago, 1 


Proprietor. Manager. ocd 














“IN, THE .BEAUTIFUL SHAWANGUNKS.” 


Mt. Meenahga House==_Cottages 


A DELIGHTFUL AUTUMN RESORT. 


100 miles from New York, altitude 1500 feet. Open fires, steam heat, golf, tennis, bowl- 
ing, croquet, miles of exceedingly picturesque walks and drives. J//ustrated Circular. 


E. TERWILLIGER & SON, Ellenville, N. Y., P. O. 
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| The EDISON 


PHONOGRAPH 


The Phonograph is the most delightful of J 
all home entertainments. 

Don’t buy any talking machine until you have 
heard the Phonograph at the nearest dealer’s. 


S000 STORES SELL PHONOGRAPHS WITH MR. EDISON'S 
RECENT WONDERFUL IMPROVEMENTS. - 


National Phonograph Co., Orange, N. J. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
83 Chambers St. 804 Wabash Ave, 933 Market St. 
EUROPE: ANTWERP, BELGIUM, 32 Rempart Saint Georges 





sits @e Remington 


‘0 N a ITA | Typewriter 


‘ TH a represents the result of more study, 
hee PAT. APR. 2511893. more effort, more labor and more 


| ‘ . 1 . . t it r 
ELASTIC RIBBED UNION SUITS iene aan ait aller aie 


cover the entire note like an additional skin. Fitting ikea of writing machines combined. 


glove, but softl without pressure. No buttons down b es 

the front. Made for men, women and young peuple. Most be and 
convenient nd ut on, be ing entered at the top and drawn on It ought to the t 

like trousers. With no other kind of underwear can ladies IT IS. 

obt ain such perfect fit for dresses or wear comfortably so small 

a corset. Made in great variety of fabrics and weights. 


SOLD BY BEST DEALERS EVERYWHERE. REMINGTON TYPEWRITER CO. 
Send for Illustrated Booklet, | y, 


327 Broadway, New York. 
Oneita Mills, Dept. L., No. 1 Greene Street, New York > - roadway, | 
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SOZODONT 


Pretty Teeth in a Good Mouth 


are like jewels well set. Our best men 
and women have made Sozopont the 
Standard. 


BEST vss. TEETH 


s COATES Clippers. 


As much a toilet necessity asa WY 
comb or a curler. Clip your % <p ote ee 
boy’s hair. Clip the back of Y THE Savage 25-35, 32-40 and 38 55 calibres are some 

usband’s neck. Husband W sizes recently added to the famous 303 and 30-30 























clip his beard. Save Y Model 1899 Hammerless Repeater. These loads are 
their cost ina month and Y considered the standard for accuracy and will prob- 
they’re good for years. d ably never be excelled for hunting and target pur- 
’ ‘& s. Savage Rifles are fitted with “Special Smoke- 
® i Ask Hardware Dealers for @ ess Steet” barrels and with a breeching mechanism 
; ; 3 Coates “Eas Pato ¥ originally constructed to withstand the enormous 


= or send for Mlustrate 
ae | < 2 9 
G cular und Prices. 4 This gives confidence to ‘‘ the man behind the gun.’ 


IPPER Co., Wor cester, Mass. ‘& Catalogue No.2, with full particulars mailed on request, 
cece eececeececee SAVAGE ARMS CO.,. Utica, NY., US: A. 


pressures developed by modern smokeless powder. 


TES 


Interlocking 
Tne 

Noiseless, Non-slippery, 
Restful to the feet, 
Sanitary, Extraordi- 
narily durable. The 
finest floor for use in 
Public Buildings, 
Hospitals, Libraries, 
Kitchens, Laundries, 
Billiard-Rooms, Bath- 


Rooms, Stairways 
Etc., Etc. 


Laid directly upon 


! As Larp BY US IN THE Drntng-Room OF THE HoTEL Essex, BosTon, Mass. existing floor. 


- NEW YORK BELTING & PACKING co., Ltd. 


New York, 25 Park Place; Chicago. 150 Lake St.; Philadelphia, 724 Chestnut St.; Boston, 232 Sum- 
mer St,; St. Louix, 411 No. 3d St.; San Francisco, 509-511 Market St.; Baltimore, The 
Baltimore Rubber Co., 41 South Liberty St.; London, Eugland, The B. & 8S. Folding 
Gate Co., 19 te 21 Tower St., Lpper St. Martin’s Lane, W. C. 
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AN AGENT’S INTUITION. 


One reads and hears so much of a ludicrous nature 
from Tourist Agencies and Information Bureaus the 
world over about the eccentricities of the great trav- 
eling public, it was a most agreeable and refreshing 
experience of mine recently to find myself in the 
hands of a representative ot one of these institutions 
whose thoughts and comments were of a more serious 
and far more interesting nature. 

“One of my greatest pleasures in business,” said 
he, “is to note the extraordinary and unfailing meter 
it affords of the popularity of New England as a great 
resort centre, and further to observe how, year after 
year, one spot gradually loses in favor while another 
steadily gains. 

* In my work I am like a great distributer of human- 
- Thousands concentrate at our office from every part 
of the country and from here radiate each to some 
locality in New. England, affording pleasure peculiarly 
adapted to their requirements. 

“Strange as it may seem, I frequently find myself 
able to name the destination of parties coming in 
merely from their appearance and the time of season 
they visit me.” 

This remark so awakened my curiosity that I felt 
forced to put him to the test. 

“For example, for what place do you think I am 
going to purchase tickets?” I asked. 

To my surprise the reply came immediately : 

“Poland Spring, and I will tell you why. During 
September and the early part of October more people 
probably go to Poland Spring than to all the other 
resorts combined. First, because of the magnificent 
scenery at this time, and again perhaps because most 
of the other great resort houses close early in the 
month, while the entire equipment at Poland 
is kept up to ‘ high pitch’ until the middle of October, 
which really is the most beautiful part of the season.” 

“You have guessed rightly,” I replied, “and to 
make your thought complete I'll show you the cause 
for my going,” and I handed him the portion of a letter 
I had received, which read: “‘ Do come up to Poland 
and spend September with us. It is magnificent. The 
golf links are perfect, the drives superb and the atmos- 

here so pure and exhilarating it seems almost edible. 

is here with his touring car, and we are plan- 
— some beautiful trips for you. Then there’s a fine 
orchestra and a great library, and the table would 
please even you, so don’t stop to write, but just pack 
up and come.” 

“You don’t seem to hesitate,” remarked the repre- 
sentative, handing back my letter, ‘“ and from what I 
know of Poland Spring I’m sure that you will find 
all that’s promised in the letter, and more.” 


CONGERNING IRON MAKING. 
Fisk & Robinson, of New York and Boston, have 
just issued a second edition of the pamphlet, “‘ Con- 
cerning Iron Making,” by Elisha Walker. As the 


first edition was rapidly exhausted, and as there were 
still numerous requests for it, Fisk & Robinson decid- 
ed to publish this second edition. It contains several 
new illustrations which show the progress made on 
the plant of the Buffalo & Susquehanna Iron Company 
to date. ‘These photogravures show the plant to be 
rapidly nearing completion. The furnaces and stoves 
are practically finished, as is also the engine and 
pump house. The work has now reached such a stage 
that the blowing engines, electric generators, pumps 
and boilers are being installed. The work on the ship 
canal between the property of the Buffalo & Susque- 
hanna Iron Company and that of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company, both of which are constructing it 
in conjunction with the Buffalo & Susquehanna Rail- 
way Company, is being carried forward rapidly by 
the contractors. The development of the company’s 
iron ore mines in the Mesaba Range at Hibbing, 
Minn., and in the Menominee Range at Iron Moun- 
tain, Mich., and of its coal fields in the Reynoldsville 
Basin at Sykesville, Pa., is advancing at the same 
favorable rate as is the work on the blast furnace 
itself. The shafts at all these properties are almost 
completed, the necessary buildings are being erected. 
and the machinery is being assembled. The Iron 
Mountain Mine is already shipping ore. As the plant 
at Buffalo is not vet completed, the output of this 
mine is being sold on the market. The ore is coarse 
and especially suitable for mining with the finer ore 
obtained at Hibbing, Minn. Continued explorations 
in drilling on the latter property indicate that it is 
underlaid with upward of 20,000,000 tons of ore. 





A delightful autumn resort is in the beautifui 
“ Shawangunks,” where are situated the Mt. Meenab. 
ga House and Cottages. This beautiful autumn resort 
is 100 miles from New York, at an altitude of 1,500 
feet. Golf, tennis, croquet, miles of exceedingly pic. 
turesque walks and drives, and other attractions 
bringing a most desirable class of people. to this sec 
tion of the country every year. An illustrated cata- 
logue will be sent to subscribers of THE INDEPENDENT 
on yon to U. E. Terwilliger & Son, Ellenville, 


DEVELOPING THE TRUE WOMAN. 
Magnificenr Facilities of Lasell Seminary for 
Teaching Practice as Well as Theory of 
Woma n’s Work in Woman’s Sphere. 

It would be difficult, indeed, to find in the entire 
educational field a more perfect opportunity for study 
and instruction in the practical as well as ideal 
branches of women’s education than is available at 
the Lasell Seminary for Women, Auburndale, Mass 
While it is a literary institution of the highest grade, 
it enjoys the distinction of being the first to combine 
courses of study in Domestic Science with the usual 
intellectual work. It may be safely said that the 
work of developing the body and mind of the student 
to a fit condition for meeting the womanly duties of 
life reaches at Lasell its highest degree of. perfection. 
Unusual advantages are offered in music, literature 
and art, the delightful location as a suburb of Bos- 
ton (ten miles distant), being of especial value in 
these branches. 

The catalogue and other literature of Lasell Sem- 
inary is worthy the careful consideration of any one 
interested, and may be secured by addressing C. C. 
Bragdon, Principal, Auburndale, Mass. 


-- THE NAME.. 
Wm. Simpson 
& Sons 


on any fabric is a guarantee of 
the Highest Standard of Qual- 
ity, Color and Finish. ....... 


Printed 
Cotton Fabrics. 


Dainty Effects 
and Fast Colors. 





thi she he she sh she she sh sh she sh sh sheshesheshsheshe shirt ateahe 








Special Features 
' are Corea Madras for Shirt 
Waists and the Brandenburg 
Cloths and Violet Lawns 
and Satines for Dress Goods. 


SIMPSON’S PRINTS are 
the Best Calicoes made. 
They wash perfectly. 


At all Dry-Goods Stores. 
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ROYAL WORCESTER+* 








oyal Worcester 
Nad Bon-ton 
Corsets 
Sugges?’——— 
OOOMTORT0 COMMON SENSE 
combined with 
CSTILE AWD DASH 
Che daintiest and choicest 
of the Season's Fabrics 
_ Sfiow in all our styles, 


Necept no Substitute 


Vs )) ASK YOUR DEALER 
(2) TO SUPPLY YOU 
= IF HE DOES NOT, WE WILL 
ON RECEIPT OF MONEY 


Koya. WorcesTER 


CorsET Co. 
WorRCESTER, MASS. 


New York, Chicago. 
San Francisco, 





Everywhere 


SELL 
THEM 


A" oN 
UE heghss of iatin ™ 
“0 Ald Whe men of Term”, 
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F you are using Ivory Soap for the bath alone 

you are getting only part of the satisfaction that 

it gives. Its purity and quick, thorough action fit 

it for many purposes, and the safety with which it 

can be used on any surface gives it peculiar value 

as an all-round cleanser. Where snow-white 
freshness is required Ivory Soap is needed. 


IT FLOATS. 
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Survey of the World 


Elihu Root has handed in 
his resignation as Secre- 
tary of War before sailing 
for England to attend the sessions of the 
Alaska Boundary Tribunal, and it has 
been accepted by the President in a letter 
containing, among other commendatory 
words, the following: 


Taft will 
Succeed Root 


‘My sense of personal loss is very great, and 
yet my sense of the loss to the nation as a whole 
is even greater. You have been over four years 
Secretary of War. I wonder if you yourself 
realize how much you have accomplished dur- 
ing that period. If you will turn to your first 
reports and will read therein the recommenda- 
tions you made in order that the army might 
be put on an effective basis, you cannot but be 
pleased at the way in which these recommenda- 
tions have now been adopted by Congress as 
well as by the Administration, and have be- 
come enacted into law or crystallized into cus- 
tom. We have never had a public servant of 
the Government who has worked harder than 
you have worked during these four years and a 
half, and this not merely in point of time, but 
above all in point of intensity, and your success 
has been equal to your labor. The only reward 
you have had, or can have, is the knowledge of 
successful achievement, of the performance in 
fullest fashion of a great public duty,-the doing 
»f which was of vital importance to the nation’s 
welfare. 

“Your duties have included more than mere- 
y the administration of the department and 
the reorganization of the army on an effective 
basis. You have also been the head of the de- 
artment which dealt with the vast and delicate 
problems involved in our possession of the 


Philippine Islands, and your success in dealing ° 


vith this part of your work has been as signal 
iS your success in dealing with the purely mili- 
ary problems. To very few statesmen indeed 
in any country is it given at one and the same 
ime to achieve signal and striking triumphs in 
the administration and reform of the military 


branch of the Government and in the adminis- 
tration of what was in effect a department of 
insular dependencies, where the problems were 
new to our people and were in themselves of 
great difficulty. Moreover, aside from your 
work in these two divisions of the Government 
service, I appreciate most keenly the invaluable 
advice and assistance you have rendered me in 
innumerable matters of weight not coming di- 
rectly in your departmental province, but in 
which I sought your aid with the certainty of 
not being disappointed. Your position on the 
Alaskan Boundary Commission at the present 
moment is an illustration of these services.” 


Judge William H. Taft, who has been 
since June, 1901, Governor-General of 
the Philippines, will be appointed to suc- 
ceed Mr. Root in the Cabinet. His place 
will be filled by the promotion of General 
Luke E. Wright, who is now Vice-Gov- 
ernor of the Philippines and was Acting 
Governor during the absence of Judge 
Taft in this country and in Europe. Gen- 
eral Wright is a native of Tennessee. a 
gold Democrat in politics, and is married 
to a daughter of Admiral Semmes, of the 
Confederate navy. He has been a mem- 
ber of the Philippine Commission since 
the Spanish War. 


In the Ohio State Demo- 
cratic Convention at 
Columbus Mayor Tom L. 
Johnson, of Cleveland, was nominated 
for Governor by acclamation after an ex- 
ceedingly stormy session, in which the 
opposition forces were so overpowered 
that the name of their candidate, John 
L. Zimmerman, was not presented. The 
contest for indorsement of a candidate 
to succeed Senator Hanna was closer, 
but on the second ballot John H. Clarke, 
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of Cuyahoga County, the Johnson can- 
didate, was chosen over John J. Lenz, of 
Columbus. The platform is an elaborate 
document of 4,000 words, advocating 
just and equal taxation, home rule, pub- 
lic ownership of utilities and the election 
of United States Senators by direct vote 
of the people. The Kansas City plat- 
form was indorsed, and William J. Bryan 
was specially invited to take part in the 
campaign.—The Democratic State Con- 
vention of Nebraska, at Columbus, was 
dominated by the same influences and 
adopted similar resolutiuns. The candi- 
dates nominated for Judge of the Su- 
preme Court and two Regents of the 
State University were the same as were 
named by the Populist Convention of the 
previous day at Grand Island, so the 
same fusion policy will be followed as in 
former years in this State—In Missis- 
sippi, James K. Vardaman received the 
nomination for Governor at the prima- 
ries. Mr. Vardaman’s views favoring 
the curtailment of the expenditure for 
negro education are familiar to our 


readers. 
x 


A letter written by General 
Miles just before his retire- 
ment to the Secretary of 
War, containing his recommendations 
for the improvement of the service, has 
come to the public through unofficial 
channels. He considers that the propor- 
tion of cavalry in the army is altogther 
too great, since, with the possible excep- 
tion of Russia, there is no country that 
has so large a number of men who are 
accustomed to live in the saddle and are 
experienced and expert horsemen as the 
United States.” A force of a hundred 
thousand mounted riflemen could be eas- 
ily and quickly mobilized, and would be 
sufficient for the invasion of Canada or 
Mexico, or to repel any army a European 
Power could land on our shores. In the 
English army the proportion of cavalry 
to infantry is one-seventh, in our army it 
is one-half. Part of the cavalry regi- 
ments should be disbanded, and in their 
place there should be organized a flying 
corps of five regiments mounted on auto- 
mobiles, motor-cycles and bicycles.—The 
Government has decided to change the 
rifle of both cavalry and infantry from 
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the Krag-Jorgensen to the Springfield. 
A long series of tests have proved the 
superiority of the new weapon, which 
only weighs seven pounds, while the gun 
now in use weighs nine. The discarded 
rifles will be given to the State militia.— 
The war game between the regular and 
volunteer soldiers and the navy at Port- 
land, Maine, came to an end on August 
29th with a grand review of the seven- 
teen ships engaged. The results of the 
maneuvers will not be known until the 
points are officially determined, but they 
are considered valuable in the practice 
they gave in firing, in the handling of 
fleets and in communication under con- 
ditions closely resembling those of war, 
while from a spectacular point of view 
there is no question of their interest to 
the large crowds watching them. The 
most important action was the successful 
landing during the forenoon of Augvst 
26th of 1,400 marines on Long Island, 
which was defended by only 300 sol- 
diers ; but in the afternoon the navy lost, 
for it was held that the entire fleet which 
came within the 8000 yard range was 
destroyed by the shore batteries before 
they could return a shot. 


& 


At the meeting of the 
American Bar Asso- 
ciation at Hot 
Springs, Walter S. Logan, of New 
York, chairman of the Committee on 
Commercial Law, presented in the 
unanimous report of that committee 
some recommendations in favor of very 
radical legislation against trusts. The 
report calls attention to the rapidity 
with which free competition is disap- 
pearing among producers, transporta- 
tion companies, tradesmen and work- 
ingmen of all grades, and to the un- 
paralleled growth and profits of such 
gigantic corporations as the Standard 
Oil Company, the United States Steel 
Corporation, the Amalgamated Copper 
Company, the Shipping Trust and rail- 
road combinations, and urges that it is 
impossible to rely on natural forces to 
check their dangerous development. 
The following remedies are suggested : 
First, they can be taxed to death by a 
graduated franchise tax in each State 
according to which the rate on corpora- 
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tions with large capital would be much 
vreater than on those with small. Sec- 
ond, they can be compelled to render 
cheaper and better service, since Con- 
vress could enact that any corporation 
engaging in interstate commerce fur- 
nish its services at lower rates wherever 
by any combination, competition is pre- 
vented than where competition is left 
free. Third, the State itself can enter 
the industrial field as a producer and 
itself becomes a competitor of the 
creat trusts. There was much opposi- 
tion to the report by various members 
on the ground that it was unwise to 
commit the Bar Association to political 
action. Among other resolutions this 
Bar Association recommended the es- 
tablishment of a special tribunal of 
seven judges to have jurisdiction over 
all patent and copyright cases. 
& 


Samuel J. Parks, the walking 
delegate of the Housesmiths’ 
and Bridgemen’s Union, who 
was convicted of extortion, was sen- 
tenced by Recorder Goff to three years 
and six months in the penitentiary, but 


Labor 
Affairs 


may be released on parole after two 


vears and six months. The counsel for 
Parks insisted on immediate sentence, 
and made application for a certificate of 
reasonable doubt. The prisoner was 
taken to Sing Sing the next day. The 
Housesmiths’ and Bridgemen’s Union 
passed a unanimous vote of confidence in 
him, and voted to continue his salary of 
$48 a week while in prison.—In Chicago 
the strike of the waiters two months 
ago, which caused the closing of many 
of the restaurants and hotels on several 
days, resulted in an agreement between 
the union and the Restaurant Keepers’ 
\ssociation to submit all future difficul- 
ties to arbitration, but last week the lo- 
cal joint board of the Waiters’ and 
Cooks’ unions decided to ignore the 
Board of Arbitration on the groum] that 
it was partial and dilatory, and a strike 
was ordered. With the exception of the 
colored waiters, who believed they were 
being discriminated against, only a small 
proportion of the members of the unions 
‘beyed the call, and, as their places were 
‘oon filled, none of the restaurants were 
completely closed.—The national officers 
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of the seven building trades unions met 
in Indianapolis, August 26th, to organ- 
ize a National Federation of Building 
Trades Unions, which will unite all the 
laboring men of the country connected 
with building, the hod carrjers, build- 
ing laborers, structural iron workers, 
brick masons, painters, plasterers and 
carpenters, and comprises a membership 
estimated at 1,000,000. The organiza- 
tion will be completed at a second meet- 
ing to be held October 8th.—Fourteen 
hundred glass workers in New York 
have struck against the Metropolitan 
District Mirror Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion on account of being required to sign 
a statement giving their former employ- 
ment and the cause of their leaving it.— 
At Virginia City, Ala., where a tempor- 
ary injunction was issued restraining the 
strikers from interfering with the opera- 
tion of the mines by holding daily meet- 
ings, the striking miners leased a church, 
and are holding daily services in it un- 
der protection of the law against the dis- 
turbance of public worship—The Amer- 
ican Anti-Boycott Association is collect- 
ing evidence for the prosecution of Sam- 
uel Gompers, president of the American 
Federation of Labor, for his publication - 
of “ unfair lists,” and alleged writing of 
letters advising illegal boycotting.—Con- 
tractors in Perth Amboy have begun 
suit for $5,000 damages against the offi- 
cers of the union of masons and car- 
penters on the ground of extortion, boy- 
cotting and blackmail. 


& 


At the time of going to 
press the contest for the 
“America’s” cup is not 
yet decided, altho it can hardly be said 
to be in doubt, for altho the course was 
not run on the 20th and 27th, the su- 
periority of the “ Reliance” was evident 
on both occasions. The second race on 
the 25th over a triangular course of ten 
miles on each side was won by the 
American defender by one minute, nine- 
teen seconds, after deducting the handi- 
cap and time allowance. The wind was 
fresh, varying from five to twelve miles 
an hour, but notwithstanding that, tho 
conditions were just what had been de- 
sired by the challenger, the “ Reliance ” 
gained on each leg of the course, and 
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came near lowering the record of sloops 
in the cup races, since its time, three 
hours, fourteen minutes and fifty-four 
seconds, was only thirty-six seconds 
slower than that made by the “ Colum- 
bia” in the race with “ Shamrock II,” 
October 3d, 1901. The course on August 
28th was fifteen miles to the windward 
and return, with a light southeast wind. 
As in each of the previous starts, Captain 
Barr outmaneuvered Captain Wringe, 
and the “ Reliance” crossed the starting 
line a minute ahead of the “ Shamrock 
III.” At the end of the course the 
American boat was eleven and a_ half 
minutes ahead, but the wind failed on the 
return and the “ Reliance” finished six 
minutes over the time allowed, five and 
one half hours, and accordingly there 
was no race. Sir Thomas Lipton pre- 
serves his imperturbable good temper, 
but says he will not try again until he 
finds an English designer as good as 
Herreshoff. As he said to a friend: 
“What more can I do? I can’t design a 
boat myself. I can’t sail her, once she is 
afloat. I’ve done everything a man can 
do. And I think I’ve done enough.” In 
a magazine article Sir Thomas says that 
racing yachts are useless and dangerous, 
and that beautiful as they are they are of 
no value to commerce or shipbuilding, 
and should be replaced by boats that are 
not mere racing machines. He also ex 
presses strong disapproval of betting on 
yacht races, and states that he has never 
wagered on a race of any kind.—The 
“ Reliance’ is owned by the following 
gentlemen: Elbert H. Gary, Clement A. 
Griscom, James J. Hill, William B. 
Leeds, Norman B. Ream, William 
Rockefeller, C. Vanderbilt, A. B. Wide- 
ner, Henry Waters and C. Oliver Iselin. 


& 


One of the first applications 
of wireless telegraphy was 
in reporting the yacht races, 
and it was to be expected that with the 
improvements made since this form of 
news service was initiated it would be 
much more efficient ; but during the race 
on Tuesdaythere was practically no news 
received in this way from the sea, partly 
on account of poor atmospheric condi- 
tions and partly by the efforts of the 
three rival companies, the Marconi, De 
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Forest and International, to interfere 
with each other’s messages. Instead of 
getting the news from the boats, which 
was so eagerly awaited by the crowds in 
front of the bulletin boards, the receiving 
station got long quotations from Long- 
fellow’s “Wreck of the Hesperus,” 
mixed with meaningless letters and con- 
temptuous epithets. Evidently the con- 
trivances for preventing interference and 
the stealing of messages are not so satis- 
factory as the public has been given to 
understand.—The “ Lucania,” of the Cu- 
nard Line, which brought Signor Mar- 
coni to this country last Friday, was in 
receipt of wireless messages every day 
of the voyage; for the first two days 
from the English and Irish stations, with 
the American liner “ Philadephia” the 
third day, and for the rest of the trip 
with the Cape Breton, and finally with 
the New York stations. The news, which 
included reports of the races for the 
“ America’s ” cup and warning of a dere- 
lict in the track of the transatlantic 
steamers, was published on board in 
“The Marconi Bulletin.”—The wireless 
telegraph congress recently held at Ber- 
lin declared unanimously in favor of 
Government ownership and control of 
this form of communication in the same 
way that ordinary telegraphy is managed 
in Europe. According to the German 
papers the system developed in that coun- 
try is better than Marconi’s for long- 
distance work. Marconi, however, an- 
nounces that his new inventions greatly 
reduce the hight of the towers and the 
electrical power required, and that in 
three months he will be sending commer- 
cial messages between America and 
Europe. 

, & 

The canal treaty is receiving 
careful consideration in Co- 
lombia. There is considerable 
opposition ‘to the Hay-Herron canal 
treaty on the part of the Nationalists in 
the Senate because of local politics, but 
it now seems probable that some kind 
of an agreement will be reached and 
that a treaty of some sort will be con- 
summated even if a change is made in 
the Colombian constitution in order to 
accomplish it. Dispatches from Bo- 
gota indicate that the majority of Con- 
gress favors granting perpetual control 
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of the canal zone under some form ac- 
ceptable to the United States, if this 
could be brought about without offend- 
ing the sensitive patriotism of the Co- 
lombians. The following are among 
other amendments recommended by a 
majority of the Senate Committee on 
the Panama Canal Treaty, viz.: Colom- 
bia’s permission to transfer its conces- 
sions, rights and privileges to the 
United States must be obtained initially 
by the French company. The cities of 
Colon and Panama are to be entirely 
excluded from the zone absolutely re- 
quired for the canal’s construction that 
is to pass to the. United States. All the 
waters required for the canal are to be 
placed at the disposal of the United 
States, but such waters are not to be 
made their exclusive property. No 
mixed tribunals are to be permitted. 
The laws of the United States are not 
to be operative at Panama. If the 
canal is not completed within a limited 
and fixed time the concession is to re- 
vert to Colombia——The Colombian 
Congress has approved the construc- 
tion of a railway from Cucuta in the 
department of Santander to Tamala- 
meque on the Magdalena River. This 
railroad, if constructed, will do away 
with the necessity of importing and ex- 
porting goods across the territory of 
Venezuela to and from the port of 
Maracaibo. The suggestion has been 
made in this connection to utilize a part 
of the standing army in construction.— 
Honda, on the Magdalena River, 65 
miles northeast of Bogota, with a popu- 
lation of 4,000, is in arms against a 
Turkish colony, which has been located 


near there. 
& 


The evidence given before the 


England - 
. royal commission on_ the 


South African war has been issued 
in three bluebooks containing over 
1,700 pages. The general effect of the 
evidence is to show that Great Brit- 
ain was totally unprepared for war 
it the time, and that in some way the 
War Office was decidedly culpable in 
its negligence and its deficiency. Ex- 
panding bullets were on hand, which 
‘ould not be used, for the very good 
reason that they were dangerous to any 
me who fired them. Aimmunition wal- 
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lets were provided, which, according to 
the commissioners, had this grave de- 
fect that the ammunition was easily 
lost out of them. The hospitals were 
furnished with instruments which were 
entirely out of date, and the cavalry 
swords, according to Sir John French, 
were the worst possible that could be 
used. Lord Roberts and others gave 
at length their reasons why the war had 
not succeeded at the start. Lord Rob- 
erts, for one, declares that the strategy 
of campaign at the beginning was irre- 
trievable. As for the War Office, he 
censures that on account of its lack of 
preparation, for its plan of campaign, 
for underestimating the strength of the 
enemy, and for general ignorance of the 
geography and extent of the country. 
Sir Redvers Buller declares that he was 
hampered by the War Office, which 
both refused to accept his plans and 
failed to give him any definite instruc- 
tions. Lord Kitchener maintains that 
the officers in many cases were not fit- 
ted for their work. Lord Wolseley 
complains that the Commander in Chief 
has lost all his power, which has gone 
to the Secretary of State for War; and 
in reply Lord Lansdowne, who was Sec- 
retary of War during the first part of 
the conflict, intimates that Lord Wolse- 
ley was ignorant of many of the pow- 
ors of a Commander in Chief. The 
commission shows that from the begin- 
ning to the end of the war there were 
448,435 troops engaged, and that owing 
to the number of men taken out of the 
island, Great Britain herself was dan- 
gerously weak in 1900. It also asserts 
that the real lesson of the war is to 
show that some system of expansion 
must be adopted beyond the limit of 
the regular imperial forces, and it calls 
for better training of the men.—The 
first by-election which brought in the 
fiscal policy of Colonial Secretary 
Chamberlain was contested in Argyll- 
shire on Wednesday, August 26th, and 
resulted in a disastrous defeat for Mr. 
Chamberlain. J. S. Ainsworth, the 
Liberal candidate who stood for free 
trade, was elected by a majority of 
1,586 over Charles Stewart, the Union- 
ist who represented Mr. Chamberlain’s 
policy of protection. At the previous 
election the Unionist candidate had 
won by a majority of 600. 





THE 


On the morning 
of August 27th 
the State Depart- 
ment at Washington received a cable- 
gram from Mr. Leishman, United 
States Minister at Constantinople, stat- 
ing that Mr. William C. Magelssen, our 
Vice and Deputy Corisul at Beirut, 
Syria, had been assassinated while rid- 
ing in a carriage, and that the murderer 
was unknown. The news had come to 
Mr. Leishman in a telegram from G. 
Bie Ravndal, the United States Consul 
at Beirut. Immediately a message was 
cabled from Washingtcn to Mr. Leish- 
man, instructing him to demand the ar- 
rest and punishment of the guilty per- 
son or persons. And after a consulta- 
tion between President Roosevelt and 
Secretary Hay a cablegram was sent to 
Rear-Admiral Cotton, in command of 
the European squadron, ordering him 
to proceed with the “ Brooklyn,” the 
“San Francisco” and the “ Machias ” 
to Beirut. The two former of the ves- 
sels were at the time at Villefranche, 
but the “ Machias ” was at Genoa. The 


Reported Murder of 
American Consul 


promptness of the President in making 


this move was also due to a message 
from the American Board of Foreign 
Missions at Boston, to the following 
effect : 

“Information just received that an attempt 
has been made to burn the Euphrates College 
buildings. Conditions increasingly alarming. 
Great anxiety felt for the safety of American 
citizens there.” 

The next day a dispatch from Mr. 
Leishman announced that Magelssen 
had not been killed, but had merely 
been shot at, and that the false report 
was due to a mistake in the cipher mes- 
sage from Consul Ravndal at Beirut. 
The local Turkish authorities had been 
prompt to express their regret and were 
exerting themselves, so they said, to 
arrest the would-be assassin. Another 
dispatch from Mr. Leishman stated 
that, according to advices from our 
Consuls at Beirut and Harput, the 
Americans in those places were in dan- 
ger of suffering from an uprising at any 
time, but that the situation at the pres- 
ent hour was not as grave as the earlier 
dispatches intimated. President Roose- 
velt, however, thought it wise not to 
countermand the order to Rear-Ad- 
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miral Cotton, and on Friday the cruis 
ers “ Brooklyn ” and “ San Francisco 
sailed from Villefranche *to Genoa, 
where they were joined by th: 
“ Machias.” The porte’s explanatio: 
of the event is that a wedding part) 
was merely indulging in a feu de jow 
and that a bullet grazed Margelssen by 
‘accident. Meanwhile Mr. Hay and the 
Turkish Minister to America, Chekilb 
Bey, have gone to Washington to con- 
fer over the state of affairs in Syria and 
other provinces of the Forte. In an in 
terview Chekib Bey declared that the 
incident at Beirut was without political 
significance. He said, speaking of the 
general situation, that America asked 
for privileges for doctors and students, 
altho the Government did not examine 
and license physicians. Turkey, on 
the contrary, was very strict in licens- 
ing doctors, yet allowed the Americans 
to come in without a Government cer- 
tificate. He also said the missionaries 
made a troublesome question. ‘The 
Turks, he avowed, were a tolerant peo- 
ple, but he frequently read in the papers 
of returned missionaries who wished 
that Turkey might be wiped off the 
map of Europe. And in Turkey they 
were constantly arousing insurrection. 
As for the massacres, they did indeed 
occur in Turkey, but so did lynchings 
take place in this country. 


& 


The news from Macedonia 
and the Balkans in general 
is of the most scattered and uncertain 
sort, since the Turkish authorities place 
every obstacle in the way of transmitting 
information from the disturbed regions 
to the outer world. The war correspond- 
ent after he has once penetrated to the 
heart of the country is compelled to go 
about with an escort, who take care that 
he does not see too much, and all his 
telegraphic messages are, of course, sub- 
ject to censorship. It is clear, however, 
that the conditions in Macedonia, espe- 
cially about Adrianople, are of the most 
alarming kind. Whether the wholesale 
devastation and rapine are due to a de- 
liberate plan of the Turks or to the law 
less of the soldiers, the result is the same. 
Krushevo lies a heap of ruins, with the 
dead actually littering the streets. The 
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town is situated on a hill some eight 
miles to the northwest of Monastir and 
contained about 10,000 inhabitants, who 
for the most part called themselves 
Greeks. They were prosperous and lived 
well. According to the Sofia Dnevnik 
the mutilated corpses of ninety women 
and children were found in one building. 
Other reports say that the Turks mas- 
sacred all the women and children in 
twenty-two villages of the districts of 
Florina and Monastir and afterward 
burned the villages. Armensko is known 
to have suffered terrible outrages. The 
Turks here destroyed 150 houses out of 
a total of 157, and killed every man, 
woman and child. The report of this 
massacre is authenticated by the Russian 
and Austrian consuls. A report from 
Sofia also declares that there was a mas- 
sacre of the Christians in Adrianople on 
Sunday, August 25th, but no exact in- 
formation of the affair is at hand. The 
insurgents have had some slight vic- 
tories. At Passakui, for instance, twenty 
miles from Adrianople, three Turkish 
battalions surrounded a body of insur- 
gents. A second band of rebels came to 
the assistance and broke through the 


Turkish cordon, killing 150 of them. 
General Zontcheff is said to be getting 
together an army of 5,000 Macedonians 


to cross the frontier. At Iniada, after 
the departure of the Russian squadron, 
the insurgents captured a fort and at 
Mahala 250 Bashi-Bazouks, who had in- 
trenched themselves in a stone tower, 
were blown up with dynamite and killed. 
Again the East bound express was blown 
up near Kuleli Burgas, about twenty-five 
miles south of Adrianople, and seven per- 
sons were killed and fifteen injured. 
What effect such an act will have on the 
Powers interested in the movement is 
not known, but it is likely at least to 
strike terror into the Mohammedans. At 
Smilovo on Friday 1000 of the Bul- 
garian insurgents were slain by the 
Turkish troops. They had gathered to 
the number of 3,000 and had occupied a 
position on a hight. Six Turkish bat- 
talions under the command of Servet 
Pasha stormed the position, and after 
|,000 of their number had been slain, the 
Bulgarians fled in the face of the Turk- 
ish artillery. The number of the Turks 
killed was insignificant, 
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An imperial rescript, dated 
August 29th, appointed M. de 
Witte, then Minister of Fi- 
nance, to the position of President of 
the Committee of Ministers. At the 
same time the rescript places in M. de 
Witte’s hands the task of concluding 
the commercial treaty between Rus- 
sia and Germany, and leaves with him 
the supreme direction of the Ministry 
of Finance, in order that his knowledge 
of the subject may be used for the ad- 
vance of Russian commerce and indus- 
try. M. Pleske, director of the Imperial 
State Bank, is appointed to fill de 
Witte’s old place. The new Minister 
has gained a high reputation as Di- 
rector of the Imperial State Bank, but 
hitherto he has shown no initiative 
force such as is required in one who is 
at the head of Russian Finance. It is 
presumed that he will remain under 
the immediate influence of M. de Witte. 
Whether the changes in the Ministry 
signify a victory for de Witte, or for 
the reactionary forces headed by M. 
Plehve and the heads of the army, does 
not yet seem very clear. It has long 
been known that there has existed a 
bitter rivalry in the Cabinet between 
the Minister of Finance, who repre- 
sented advance notions, and the reac- 
tionary forces. In particular, he has 
won the enmity of the army by show- 
ing more than once the inability of 
Russia to undertake war on account of 
her financial condition.—Since the ex- 
pulsion of the London Times corre- 
spondent from St. Petersburg, it is not 
known just how that paper gets its 
news from Russia. If we may credit 
the paragraphs recently published by. 
it, M. Plehve has been playing a rather 
sinister réle in connection with the great 
strikes in Odessa and Southern Russia. 
He apparently favored the workmen at 
first, and then suddenly turned upon 
them and treated them with the great- 
est harshness. At the beginning of the 
strike the Mayor of Odessa, who feared 
disturbances, asked Governor-General 
Arsenieff to take military precautions 
against rioting. The Governor replied 
that he was unable to act without in- 
structions from St. Petersburg, and on 
application to the capital received or- 
ders from M, Plehve that he should not 
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interfere with the strikers so long as 
they remained peaceful. Later on 
when the strikers had gained confidence 
on account of this lenient treatment, or- 
ders came from St. Petersburg to pro- 
hibit all public meetings. In the after- 
noon of the same day a meeting of 25,- 
ooo strikers was held outside the town, 
whereupon the soldiers charged 
through the crowd with their deadly 
whips, injuring 800 persons. ‘The se- 
cret of M. Plehve’s action is said to be 
found in his direct to ferret out the 
political agitation supposed to be be- 
hind the strike. It was on receiving a 
circular which had been widely distrib- 
uted among the strikers that M. Plehve 
suddenly changed his manner and acted 
so savagely. -The circular reads in part: 


“ We do not require police protection. Down 
with Zubatoff (Chief of the secret police) ! 
Down with the spies! They would befool us 
with honeyed words and try to persuade us that 
the Government is our friend and that we ought 
to address humble petitions to it. . . . We 
will strike the evil at its root. We demand the 
abolition of autocratic government and the sub- 
stitution of a popularly elected government. 


a d 
On Friday, August 28th, the 


The Zionist >. . 
ema. Congress at Basel, at 
Congress 


which 2,000 persons were 


present, came to an end. The sudden in- 
crease in the Zionists from 120,000 to 
320,000 is due, no doubt, to the recent 
persecution of the Jews in Russia; but, 
apart from that, the Congress just closed 


was not without significance. During 
the session, Dr. Herzl, the President, 
submitted to the delegates a letter which 
he had received from M. Plehve, the 
Russian Minister of the Interior, and 
which apparently favored the plan for 
establishing an independent Jewish state 
in Palestine. The letter declared that as 
long as Zionism consisted in a desire to 
create such a state in Palestine and prom- 
ised to organize the emigration from 
Russia of a certain number of her Jewish 
subjects, the Russian Government would 
be favorable to the movement. But the 
moment this object was abandoned in or- 
der to work for a national concentration 
of the Jews in Russia, the Government 
would naturally oppose Zionism. An- 
other communication of great interest 
came from the British Government. A 
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letter from Sir Clement Hill, Superin- 
tendent of African Protectorates under 
the Foreign Office, to Mr. Greenberg, a 
British delegate to the Congress, declares 
that the Foreign Secretary has studied 
the question with attention and is ready 
to lend his aid to the movement. The 
Government is prepared to offer to the 
Jews territory in British East Africa ly- 
ing for some 200 miles along the Uganda 
Railway between Mau and Nairobi. This 
tract of land is high and is described as 
being almost unparalleled in tropical 
Africa, being well watered, fertile, cool, 
almost uninhabited, and _ perfectly 
healthy. The Congress by a vote of 225 
to 177 adopted a resolution appointing a 
committee of nine to go out to East 
Africa and investigate the situation. 


a 


A recent event in Madrid 
shows dramatically the 
state of party feeling in 
Spain. A meeting of Republicans was 
held in the city to celebrate the anniver- 
sary of the sacking of the Tuileries. 
Present at the meeting was a Govern- 
ment delegate who had received orders 
not to allow any allusion to the “ Ter- 
ror” or any vivats in honor of the 
French Revolution. During the evening 
he actually ordered down one of the 
speakers because he had shouted “ Viva 
la Republica Francesa.” Whereupon 
the orator proposed, amid wild shouts, 
that a friendly message of protest be sent 
to the French Ambassador in Madrid, 
appealing to His Excellency to learn 
whether relations were broken off be- 
tween France and Spain, since they were 
not permitted to acclaim French institu- 
tions and the French people whom they 
so much loved. And such a message 
was forthwith sent. This comical episode 
has been taken up seriously, and one of 
the journals favorable to the Ministry 
warns the Government that its sudden 
outburst of energy to prevent the Re- 
publican propaganda is not merely im- 
politic but illegal. The position of the 
Government grows daily more difficult in 
the midst of its Republican, Socialist and 
Anarchic enemies. In Madrid 20,000 
men in the house-building trade are 
out of work, and there is a continual, 
tho hitherto unsuccessful, effort to 
bring about a universal strike. 


The Situation. 
in Spain 











Coat of 


X from His 


Pius 


Brother's 


Point of View 


By Salvatore Cortesi 


~VERY Italian, 
k away down in 
his heart, would 
much rather be Pope 
of the world than 
King of Italy; and 
the position, like that 
of President of the 
Republic, has the ad- 
ditional advantage of 
being open to the am- 
bition of the humblest 
person. Every timea 
Pope is selected from 
the people it is an en- 
couragement to poor parents to put their 
clever boys in the Church—which career 
the boys usually refuse to embrace—but, 
with all that, I think the people prefer a 
Pontiff of noble birth, one who will make 
a buona figura (good show), as they ex- 
press it, one to the manner born. 


Arms of Pius X 


Pius X is little known to the Romans, 
altho a familiar figure in Venice, where 
he was almost worshiped for his charity 
and benignity, and equally in his native 
village, because when he rose to the dig- 
nity of Cardinal and Patriarch he did not 
forget his origin, but treated his family 
with affection, and took his sisters—who 
were so far peasants that they have never 
worn hats—to live with: him at the fa- 
mous Cathedral of St. Mark. 

The Pope is the elder of two brothers, 
the other being Angelo, the most im- 
portant member of the Sarto family, 
which by universal affirmation is a model 
of virtue, and of that physical and moral 
health which only the country, the open 
air, the “‘ innocence of the fields,” seem to 
produce. No one could speak with more 
authority or with greater appreciation of 
his brother than Signor Angelo; so, hav- 
ing occasion to meet him, I utilized the 














House at Riese, near Treviso, Where Pius X Was Born 
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ANGELO SARTO, 
Only Brother of Pius X 

talk in the interests of the readers of THE 
INDEPENDENT, finding him a good-look- 
ing old man, handsomer perhaps than the 
Pope himself, with fine-manners, and a 
cordial way with him -which wins all 
hearts and makes him the most popular 
man of his district. 

To my discreet questions, he began at 
once: 

“ You want to hear of Beppi?” (Bep- 
pi is the Italian diminutive for Giuseppe 
always used by the Sarto family.) 
“ From what I have always understood 
our family has from the first been hum- 
ble, altho at one time it rose somewhat. 
It originated in a foundling home at 
Casale Monferrato, near Alessandria, at 
the beginning of the twelfth century, 
when Ezzelino I, at the head of the Lom- 
bard League, freed that part of the coun- 
try from the dominion of Barbarossa. 
Evidently the Sarto family followed Ez- 
zelino in Venice, where his estates were, 
as they are fovnd as land agents for the 
same family at San Zenone, where in 
August, 1260, Alberico, the last of the 
Ezzelini, was made a prisoner by the Guelf 


party, was tied to the tail of a 
horse, then burned alive, after 
having his five sons beheaded 
under his eyes, one of whom 
was a baby in bands, while his 
daughter and wife were also 
burned alive. Lively times 
those,” added Signor Angelo, 
“and they want to talk about 
the good old days! I am 
afraid,” he went on, “ that the 
Sartos either went over to the 
enemy at that time or were too 
humble to be a danger, as they 
survived, and one is now 
Pope!”’ he said, With sach 
simple pride that it. was de- 
lightful to see. “ MY grand- 
father, who was a commer- 
cial agent, is as far back as 
[ remember. He lived to be 
almost 80, and adored us 
children, altho we gave him 
little peace. My most distinct 
recollection of him is that he 
used to sit at the door of 
our house, smoking a pipe, 
dressed in a coat with very 
long tails, which Beppi and | 
would surreptitiously — pull, 
and he would hand us round bits 
of licorice (a most beatific treat) 
while mamma _ wasn’t. looking. His 
third son was Battista, our father, com- 
mercial agent like grandpapa, who mar- 
ried Margherita Sanson, a pretty little 
dressmaker of Riese. A country dress- 
maker fifty years ago meant very few 
svanziche (dimes) and a large amount 
of work. In those days inch measures 
were unknown here, so she measured her 
customers with a piece of string, tying 
knots in it for the required lengths. They 
had two sons and six daughters; the 
present Pope and me (Angelo), Teresa, 
Rosa, Maria, Antonia, Lucia and Anna; 
three of the girls married, and three re- 
mained maids and lived. with Beppi. at 
the Patriarchate in Venice. 

“Antonia married a tailor, Francesco 
De-Bel, and had five children ; Lucia mar- 
ried the sacristan of the Church of Sal- 
zano, Luigi Boschini, and had two chil- 
dren; Teresa married the innkeeper of 
Riese, Giovanni Battista Parolin, and had 
nine children, one of whom is parish 
priest and Monsignor, and we expect 
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PIUS X FROM HIS BROTHER’S VIEW 


great things of him. Many of this 
younger generation are married to per- 
sons in their own class, while I have had 
two daughters and have three grand- 
children.” 

When I had had this interesting. ac- 
count of the family of the Pontiff, I 
thought I would like some details of His 
Holiness from a familiar point of view. 
“ Now that your brother has been ele- 
vated to such a dignity, will you continue 
to be postman—an employee of the King 
of Italy—and shopkeeper in your little 
village? Have you no desire to live near 
Pius X?” I asked. Signor Angelo re- 
plied: “ Of course I will follow the will 
and desires of my brother, but Rome is 
pot home; I do not hear my language 
(Venetian dialect), and everything is 
strange. We have made no plans. Cer- 
tainly my poor brother must need some 
dear one near him; he was not made for 
that lonely post at the Vatican, and is so 











GIUSEPPE SARTO, 


As Cardinal Patriarch of Venice 














GIUSEPPE SARTO 
As Pope Pius X 


accustomed to be taken care of by my 
sisters that he must long for them.” 


Signor Angelo may be quite right. I 
am sure he-is ; but what is certain is that 
his three sisters (now no longer young) 
lament from morning to night the sepa- 
ration from their favorite brother, fear- 
ing for his comfort, and realizing, with 
a kind of. despair, that the separation is 
as final almost as tho he had died. 

Signor Angelo seemed to take great 
pleasure in recalling fearly days and 
stories of Pius X: “ We had our house, 
a little ground, and some furniture; that 
was all, and little enough it was for a 
family of ten, so we were obliged to live 
carefully, very carefully indeed. Pap 
was most religious, like Beppi, and 
taught us the rudiments of religion; but 
we could only sign our names, and could 
read fluently enough, while Giuseppe de- 
voured whatever came in his way. When 
he began to go to school he took all the 
prizes, made-such progress that he (and 
I, too) was sent to Castelfranco to school, 
a donkey being bought at considerable 
sacrifice to take us there, we boys quar- 
reling regularly every.day as to who 
should drive it, Beppi always conquering, 
as he was older and stronger than I. 
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PIUS X FROM HIS BROTHER’S VIEW 


Poor beast,” he added with a twinkle in 
his eye; “ those were not pleasant days 
for him; but he died at a green old age 
and was very fond of us both. 

“ Papa died in 1852. So, as our mother 
could not send us to school any longer, 
she had Giuseppe recommended to the 
Patriarch of Venice, Monsignor Monaco, 
who got him into the Seminary at Padua. 
He was ordained priest in 1858, and from 
that time it was clear sailing. Beppi 
forged ahead to some purpose, as you 
see. Ah! by the way, Giuseppe was 
recommended to the Patriarch by an 
uncle who was Monsignor Monaco’s 
servant. How little any of them thought 
at that time that he would some day not 
only be master there but at the Vati- 
can!” 

As the good, big Angelo seemed in- 
clined to lose himself in dreams of the 
family’s grandeur, I recalled him to real- 
ity by asking for a few stories about his 
brother. “ Ma che vuole!” he replied, 
“ what can Lsay? Things happened and 
we thought no more of them. When they 
took place they did not strike us in the 
light of anecdotes to be remembered.” 

However, I kept the conversation in 
the proper channels and learned that Pius 
X always had the simplest habits. He 
retired early, rising at most unearthly 
hours ; ate little, without much regard to 
what it-was, afd worked indefatigably, 
without its telling upon him. Apropos of 
early rising, Signor Angelo recounted 
that one day when Giuseppe 
was parish priest at Tom- 
holo he (Angelo) was an 
interested witness of the 
iollowing conversation. His 
brother had risen at 5 
\.M. and, as had happened 
before, finding that the 
‘acristan was still in bed, 
uimself opened the church 
ior an early worshiper, who, 
somewhat shocked, _ pro- 
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posed to call the sacristan, when Sarto 
replied: “ No, no; let him alone. Don't 
you think I am able to open a door by 
myself! When’ I*shall be old and ill, he 
will open the door, and. 1 shall stay in 
bed.” 

Another interesting fact which I 
gleaned was, to use Signor Angelo’s own 
words: “ Beppi was at my house when 
the news that he had been made Cardinal 
arrived. We had all been together and 
he had been joking us on what he called 
our aristocratic habits. We went out to- 
gether to the post office, and he said: ‘I 
think the moment for you to carry out 
your great desire to go to Rome has 
come.’ ‘Then you are really to be a 
Cardinal?’ I asked, delighted. ‘ Yes; 
have you the money to go?’ ‘ Ah, Bep- 
pi, things are going badly; 1 do not be- 
lieve I can put forty d@llars together.’ 
‘Forty dollars! Why, you are a rich 
man; with forty dollars one could go to 
the ends of the world!’” ‘Angelo con- 
tinued with a shake of his head: “ Beppi 
is charitable, and so never has a cent in 
his pocket; but he has the best heart in 
the world. Once, after he was Cardinal, 
he came to see me, I being in bed with 
pneumonia. When he entered the room 
he said: “ I hear that you want to die, and 
I have come to see what you are going 
to leave me, as my affairs aré at a low 
ebb.” And he stayed with me until I was 
better. 

“What a pity poor mamma is not 
alive. When he was created 
Cardinal he came to see her 
and said: ‘See, mamma, 
do I not look handsome 
dressed in red?’ and in- 
deed he did, so that she 
cried for joy at having such 
a son. What would she 
have said, if she had seen 
him in white! ” 

With these words Signor 
Angelo went his way. 

Rome, IraLty 
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Literature and 


Advertisement 


By Andrew Lang 


MET a traveler“ from an antique 
land ”—in fact, from the United 
States of the American continent. 
He was a man of letters and, as one who 
would gladly learn, I asked him why a 
certain recent novel had been so popular 
in his native country. The novel had 
been sent to me for review. It was of a 
common class, the historical romance, 
aimed, apparently, at girls of sixteen, 
and it was not even a good specimen of 
such wares. The stranger then told me 
that the book had been advertised like 
Waterbury ‘watches, or patent soap, or 
Bounderbury’s chocolate, or Boil’s cocoa, 
or “ Pale Pills for Pink People.” Look- 
ing up at the rocky, perpendicular sides 
of the Bheinach (I do not warrant the 
correctness, of the Celtic spelling), my 
friend remarked, thoughtfully, “ What a 
surface for advertisements ! ” 

This, then, was the explanation of the 
success of a thoroughly cheap, common- 
place, amateur’s exercise in the art of 
Sir Walter Scott. It was so pushed by 
canvassers, “drummers, or whatever 
you call them; its name was so shouted 
in all folks’ ears, and so piazoned in all 
folks’ eyes, that the American public 
could not avoid being aware of its exist- 
ence, and individuals asked each other 
“ Have you read ‘ Ladies and Lances ’? ” 
Then they read it, and, for some wholly 
inexplicable reason, liked it—this part of 
the mystery is unsusceptible of any solu- 
tion creditable to public taste, for the 
book was neither better nor worse than 
scores which the publisher’s reader sees 
in manuscript and conscientiously rejects. 
In England I never heard the book men- 
tioned, but in England it was not adver- 
tised like a quack medicine. Rows of 
men bearing boards inscribed “ Read 
‘Ladies and Lances’” did not walk the 
streets. The sides of omnibuses were not 
placarded with “ Ladies and Lances,” in 
or upon gules, or in gules upon or. No 
critic who contributes the same article 
to a dozen papers had been engaged to 
puff the trash in every one of them. No 
philosopher, statesman, labor leader or 
fashionable physician wrote about “ La- 
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dies and Lances” in The Nineteenth 
Century; even the literary Marchioness 
held her peace; and never a tabernacle 
echoed to the praise of “Ladies and 
Lances ” as urged by the popular preach- 
er. Consequently, in England, “ Ladies 
and Lances ” was probably no more suc- 
cessful than a score of books equally de- 
void of knowledge, humor, passion, 
pathos, or any other literary quality. So 
I presume that the American stranger 
was right when he said that, in America, 
the book was only puffed into popularity, 
as mustard, starch, soap and pills are 
urged upon the pensive public. It had a 
succés de réclame. 

Of course, the same methods are prac- 
ticed in England by some publishers and 
by some authors, who unceasingly ad- 
vertise by dint of interviews and para- 
graphs about themselves, by wearing 
queer hats and clothes, and doing odd 
things in public and in private—if such 
charlatans are ever in private. 

Two or three years ago an English 
novel was published, which appeared to 
me, as a reviewer, to be a tediously con- 
scientious imitation of a celebrated au- 
thor. It was fantastic without brilliance ; 
its epigrams were like damp squibs; it 
was odd but not original; silly where it 
aimed at being subtle, and, in plot and 
conception, as impossible as “ She,” with- 
out *providing the faintest excitement. 
But somebody arose and (I am sure 
quite conscientiously) boomed this in- 
sipidity. Other reviewers followed suit, 
anxious to be “ dans le mouvement.” So, 
I suppose, in a mild way, the book was a 
success in commerce. Of course, I may 
be wrong in my verdict on the book. The 
thing is not precisely unthinkable. But 
if “Old “Mortality,” “ Vanity Fair,” 
“ Richard Feverel,’ “ The Scarlet Let- 
ter,” “Adam Bede,” “Tom _ Jones,” 
“Anna Karenine” and “ Huckleberr) 
Finn” are good novels, that much be 
praised book was not a good novel—cer- 
tainly it had none of the qualities of an) 
one of these. To-day, in an advertise- 
ment, IT read about the innocent author 
of this thing (he did none of the adver- 
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LITERATURE AND ADVERTISEMENT 


tising) ; that he has written a new book, 
and that “in the publisher’s opinion Mr. 
slank will, with this book, attain to the 
high rank predicted for him by the prin- 
cipal critics,” and so on, and so on. 
What do I care for the publisher’s dis- 
interested opinion of his own wares? NQ® 
more than for the soap man’s, and the 
mustard man’s, and the cocoa man’s 
opinions of their wares; no more than 
for “‘ The MS. in a Brass Bottle,’ the 
authorship of which is still a mystery.” 
The publisher picked up the Brass Bottle, 
[| dare say, by the shores of the Caspian, 
where he has a desirable villa residence, 
and he has been advertising, always ad- 
vertising, for the author of the MS. in 
the Brass Bottle ever since. The pub- 
lic, therefore, cannot but hear of the Bot- 
tle and the MS., and, hearing about it, 
the world talks about it, till curiosity 
urges some to buy, and many to borrow, 
the precious work when it is printed. 
You can scarce be too childishly obvious 
in your methods of appeal to the public 
which, in its commercial transactions, is 
guided by advertisements. . Nobody 
boomed “ Richard Feverel” in this way, 
and I wonder when it reached its second 
edition? Perhaps authors ought to re- 
sist these modes of claiming attention 
for their works. I do not suppose that 
the methods always pay, by any means; 
still, if there were not a margin of profit, 
the practices would not be continued. 
The philosophy of the matter is proba- 
bly capable of being stated thus: the pub- 
lic takes very little interest in literature, 
and, left to itself, would just accept any 
rubbish that the boys or girls at the cir- 
culating libraries choose to send. When 
the gaudy volumes have lain about the 
drawing-room for a few days, mainly 
unread, they are sent back, and others 
arrive by an automatic process. Thus 
from 250 to 500 new novels pass through 
at English home in the course of a year. 
lhere is no selection—at least there 
uld be none worth mentioning if the 
ublic were left to itself. In the same 
‘y, persons desiring soap or mustard, 
pills, or cocoa, or beer, would natural- 
\ accept such commodities as are set be- 
ore them by the shopkeepers. To stir 
this indifference into Unnatural Se- 
ection advertisement exists. The pretty 
ds along the railway lines are crowded 


with huge wooden, painted placards, 
clamorous of the merits of this or that 
patent pill, till the name of it penetrates 
the consciousness of the amateur, and he 
buys that pill rather than another. The 
same process can be, and is, applied to 
the sale of books. 

Macaulay, “in the mad pride of intel- 
lectuality,” thought that he had destroyed 
these methods of puffery when he re- 
viewed Robert Montgomery and his ad- 
vertisers. But he had only ruined Robert 
Montgomery, and hung his body up like 
the weasels and stoats which the game- 
keeper suspends, in terrorem, on a tree 
near his lodge. 

Macaulay may have frightened the 
literary advertisers for a while, but now 
they practice their craft unashamed. In 
the advertisements which a publisher in- 
serts at the end of his ndvels one finds 
extracts from reviews of some three 
dozen of his romances. They are all 
proclaimed by one newspaper critic or 
another, as “ masterpieces ;”’ they are all 
“subtle,” and “daring,” and “ power- 
ful,” and “ strong,” and “ intense,” and 
‘rich in artistry ” (odious word!), and 
things “that the world cannot willingly 
let die.” Now our contemporary litera- 
ture is not really so opulent in genius. 
Every sane man knows that it is not. We 
have to deal with bronzed and mother- 
naked puffery. 

There is no practical use in this or, I 
fear, in any other jeremiad over the fail- 
ings of anage. Still, we must be preach- 
ing. Women displayed “the stinking 
pride of targeting their tails,” that is, 
of embroidering their skirts, in spite of 
the eloquence even of John Knox, who 
used the emphatic phrase just quoted 
and blushingly explained. I am not John 
Knox. If we have a wet summer and a 
bad harvest, I cannot honestly, in Mr. 
Knox’s manner, attribute the calamity to 
the vices of the literary advertiser! 
Moreover, most publishers do not bow 
the knee to this Baal. They put out their 
books, place the names in their lists, and 
leave them there to take their natural 
chances. 

Bvt is this satisfactory to the authors? 
Do they not grumble that “they are not 
advertised”? What ought a young au- 
thor to do? One shows me a volume of 
manuscript verse. It is uncommonly 
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good verse—nay, much of it, to my taste, 
seems to be actual poetry. But, if a self- 
respecting publisher brings out the book, 
nobody will hear of it. Office boys, or 
editors’ nieces, will do the reviewing of 
it in a couple of inches of commonplace 
insolence. No boomster will roar aloud 
over the poems,-which will never come 


to his notice. Yet an author may not 
like to be proclaimed by the devices of 
the literary advertiser, even if that 
worthy thinks fits to exert himself and 
to bring out his fifes and drums and loud 
bassoon. I am rather sorry for the poet, 
and would recommend him to abandon 
his tuneful labors. 
Lonpon, ENGtAnD 
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The Influence of Sport In American Life 


By William Frederick Dix 


HEN the Netherlands were first 
settled, the sturdy pioneers had 
to wage two great wars, one 

against the sea and one against their 
hereditary enemies, the Spaniards. It 
was not till both of these were conquered, 
not until the marshes and storm-ravaged 
lowlands were reclaimed by stone walls 
and drained by canals, and the Spanish 
oppressors driven home, that the Dutch 
found time to paint their pictures, to 
beautify their cities or to find enjoyments 
and comforts in life. So with us, it was 
not till we had driven out our foes and 
tilled the land, had made a nation of our- 
selves and built our cities, our railroads 
and our great industries, that we began 
to find time for the amenities of life. 
Only within the last few years have we 
found time to travel abroad and imbibe 
its art and historical associations, to col- 
lect pictures and build beautiful country 
places and gardens, and to enjoy the rec- 


reations of the country club. But within 
the last decade or so a very remarkable 
element has been developing itself in our 
social life—the love of what is generally 
called, for want of a better term, “ gen- 
tlemanly sport,” and this element is of 
very interesting and far reaching sig- 
nificance. I do not refer to professional 
or amateur athletic contests, to baseball 
and football, horse racing or the striving 
for the various medals and cups and 
championships, but to those forms of 
sport which are associated with a love of 
nature, with the developing of the breeds 
of domestic animals and with country 
life—to sport which does not require 
physical powers so much as nature study, 
forestry, woodcraft, seamanship and 
horsemanship; in other words, hunting. 
riding and driving, yachting, stock farm- 
ing, golf, and exploiting the delights of 
the countryside. 

All these are essentially modern pur- 
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suits in America. To be sure, there were 


many gallant fox hunts before the Revo- 


lution, and Washington himself used to 
follow the hounds in Virginia, but sport 
was then confined to a very small part 
of society, and chiefly to the descendants 
of the cavaliers who settled in the South- 
ern States. With our growth in wealth 
has come an enlarging of our interests. 
The business man no longer confines his 
energies exclusively to his work, and he 
is learning to take up some out-of-door 
hobby which will help keep him young 
and vigorous in mind and body. A few 
years ago if a middle aged English gen- 
tleman met a middle aged American in 
Switzerland, the former would be dressed 
in tramping clothes and climbing the 
Alps with enthusiasm and the strength 
born of years of riding, hunting and 
tramping, while the American, in city 
garb, would see the scenery from the car- 
riage. Our college teams would be a 
match for English teams, but if those 
(vo groups of men could be collected 
hfteen years later and pitted against each 
other the Americans would make a sorry 
showing. But to-day the country club 
lnks show as many sun-tanned elderly 

n upon them as college boys, and out- 


of-door sports are no longer indulged in 
exclusively by the very young men. Even 
such a vigorous game as polo is played 
by Mr. George J. Gould, who is the 
father of two stalwart, polo-playing sons, 
by Mr. John E. Cowdin, Mr. George Her- 
bert and others of about his own age; 
while Mr. James H. Hyde, who took a 
four-horse coach from New York to 
Lakewood in the spring, Judge Moore 
and his brother of Chicago, who are fa- 
mous whips, Colonel Jay, of the New 
York Coaching Club, Mr. Ralph N. Ellis, 
the master of the famous Meadowbrook 
Hounds, and Mr. Foxhall Keene, who is 
perhaps the best all round sportsman we 
have, are none of them very young men. 
Sport, in the present acceptance of the 
term, is graced by many women devotees, 
and such skilled sportswomen as Mrs. 
James L. Kernochan and Mrs. Thomas 
Hitchcock, Jr., who ride to hounds as 
fearlessly as men, Miss Ruth Underhill, 
Mrs. Manice, Miss Hecker and Mrs. Fel- 
lows Morgan, who are champion golf 
players, and nearly all the ladies in those 
families who own country estates have 
done much to place it in its high position. 
Many of them drive or ride in the sum- 
mer open air horse shows at Bernards 
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ville, Bryn Mawr, White Plains, Long 
Branch, Newport and Southampton, 
others have kennels for the breeding of 
fine poodles or bull dogs or wire hair 
terriers, among whom Mrs. Perry Bel- 
mont, Mrs. Jules I. Vatable, Miss M. K. 
Bird, Miss Lillian C. Moeran and Mrs. 
Caspar Whitney are prominent. 

An English critic has recently re- 
marked that not even in Hyde Park, Lon- 
don, can such a superb display of horses 
and equipages be seen as in Fifth Avenue 
and Central Park, New York, during 
the season, and these perfect appoint- 
ments are the direct result of the great 
city horse shows—notably, the New 
York one—every November, and the 
open air shows which have, within a few 
years, marked the hight of the season in 
various summer resorts. For twenty- 
five years the New York show has been 
the supreme test of good horse flesh and 
the greatest stimulus to horse breeding 
and training in this country. It is cer- 
tainly the most brilliant spectacle of its 
kind in the world, and when one has real- 
ly appreciated the significance of the 
scene—the great arena, brilliant with 
pure blooded high steppers, glossy, per- 
fectly trained coach and harness horses, 
deep chested hunters and dainty little 
ponies, the glittering vehicles and fault- 
less coachmen, footmen and grooms, and 
the boxes and promenades thronged with 
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the culture and brains, the wealth and 
beauty of the land, the flower of Amer- 


ican society, he cannot but appreciate the 


tremendous interest throughout the 
country in horses which this typifies. 
And it is the horse which is associated 
with the most exhilarating of our sports. 
His species is developed to the highest 
in Kentucky stock farms owned by James 
J. Haggin, Colonel Harkness and others ; 
in the Westbury, Long Island, stables of 
Mr. William C. Whitney, in Mr. Thomas 
W. Lawson’s “ Dreamwold,” near Bos- 
ton, Judge Moore’s “ Lorramoor,” near 
Chicago, and Mr. Andrew I. Cassatt’s 
“ Chesterbrook Farm,” near Philadel- 
phia, and scores of others; while such 
polo players as Mr. Lawrence Atterbury, 
Jr., Mr. Foxhall P. Keene, Mr. George J. 
Gould and the young Vanderbilts have 
strings of fifteen, twenty or thirty and 
even more ponies for which Canada and 
the West are searched, and which are 
carefully trained by experts and com- 
mand fabulous prices. It costs from ten 
to fifty thousand dollars a year to in- 
dulge in the royal sport of polo, for a 
man must not only have his string of 
costly ponies, his stables and grooms, but 
must take his mounts from place to place 
to play the various matches. Next to 
Mr. Herbert, who is the father of Amer- 
ican polo, Mr. George Gould has had the 
strongest influence in developing the 
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game in this country, and on his own 
private field at Georgian Court, Lake- 
wood, he and his two sons and his friends 
play exciting matches with visiting 
teams. 

Every spring the sound of the merry 
coach horn on Fifth Avenue, New York, 
as the great four-in-hand coaches, with a 
gentleman whip on the box, start from 
the Waldorf or the Holland Hotel for 
Ardsley or elsewhere, attests the growing 
popularity of this reversion to ancient 
stage coach customs. These coaches are 
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merable country clubs which have sprung 
up all over the land. The Meadowbrook 
Club on Long Island, the Ardsley Club 
on the Hudson, the Westchester on the 
Sound, the Essex County Club in 
Orange, the Philadelphia Club at Bala, 
the Brookline Club near Boston, Chevy 
Chase at Washington, and the Glen View 
Club at Chicago are but manifestations 
of this love for outdoor life and examples 
of hundreds of cozy or elaborate clubs 
which every city now enjoys. Some are 
but modest cottages, with a small golf 

















Dining Room in Mr. Lewis Nixon’s Yacht “ Loudoun” 
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historically “ correct” in every appoint- 
ment, and the horses the best specimens 
procurable for the work. The annual 
coaching parade, with dozens of drags, 
breaks and coaches in line, is a sight ab- 
solutely inspiring in its magnificence, and 
the men who tool these four-in-hands, 
who have selected and helped train them, 
ire busy lawyers, financiers and business 
ivn who have learned to appreciate the 

nefit of some sporting activity and in- 
erest. 

ne of the most delightful results of 
‘s modern love for sport is the innu- 


1 
| 
t 


course and a tennis court adjoining, 
while others have golf, tennis, bowling, 
hunting, swimming pools and beautiful 
mansions complete in every luxury, with 
cuisine provided over by French chefs. 
Here the busy man of affairs, who has 
learned by the use of modern machinery 
and the stenographer, telephone and pri- 
vate secretary to do twelve hours’ work 
in four or five, repairs, to meet his wife 
and daughter for afternoon tea or for a 
round of golf and an informal dinner. 
And here the modern American girl, 
whose grandmother considered “ grace 
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hoops” or croquet madly exciting exer- 
cise, learns to put her hunter over four 
bars, or to drive a golf ball a hundred 
and fifty or two hundred yards, to grow 
sunburned and lithe and resourceful. 
Here this new race of clear cut, manly, 
modest, athletic young men learn to 
make companions of these bright-eyed 
girls, to associate with them with frank 
camaraderie and to win their friendship 
and respect. And here, these summer 
afternoons, come trim little runabouts 
and dogcarts bringing the club members, 
who form animated groups on the lawns, 
the grounds or upon the porches. Surely 
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powerful in construction, equipped with 
electric lights, elevators, beautiful. bed 
and bath rooms, a library, gynasium, 
music and dining-room, and_ with 
launches and small boats for harbor use, 
manned with officers and crew, chef, 
stewards, valets and servants galore, 
cruises from sea to sea, adding prestige 
to the American flag. Its owner is a 
veritable modern viking bent on the 
peaceful conquest of the world, and he 
loses his provincialism and narrowness 
of view, and brings back with him not 
only an invigorated body, but a mind re- 
freshed and stocked with ideas gained in 














The Green Spring Valley Hunt Club, Carrollton, Md. 


a delightful phase of social life, this 
country club idea, sprung from the mod- 
ern appreciation of sport! 

Perhaps the most magnificent form of 
modern sport, more roval in its extrava- 
gance than polo or coaching, is yachting. 
With the beautiful, white winged sloops 
and schooners the general public is, espe- 
cially during these cup racing times, 
familiar ; but few realize the luxuries and 
privileges of the modern steam yacht 
owner. The world lies before him, all 
seas and lands await his conquest, he 
goes whither and when he chooses, and 
his floating palace, graceful in design, 


other lands and seas. The great steam 
yachts of to-day which carry our captains 
of industry to the foreign harbors of the 


- world are mighty engines of internation- 


al peace and civilization. 

What are some of the far reaching 
influences of this modern love of sport? 
In the first place, it is strengthening 
physically and broadening mentally these 
overworked American business men. It 
is making them saner and better, culti- 
vating their love of fair play and their 
generosity, and widening their interests 
in life. Secondly, it is stimulating a love 
for nature and the country, for the broad 
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LIEUT.-GENERAL YOUNG 


meadows of the golf links and the woods 
and gardens of the country club, an inter- 
est in the preservation of forestsand trout 
streams, in good roads and village im- 
provement. The army of equestrians 
and those who drive perfectly appointed 
equipages over our city thoroughfares 
and along our country roads will interest 
themselves actively in their improvement. 
Think of the thousands of miles of mac- 
adam roads that were laid while bicycling 
was at its hight! And the man who has 
his country place will want the village 
beautified and the roads made better. He 
has traveled abroad in his steam yacht 
and automobile and remembers the per- 
fectly kept roads of Normandy, France, 
and Germany, and he has learned that in 
Switzerland a man who cuts down a for- 
est tree must plant two to take its place, 
and he brings those ideas home with him. 
Then machinery has been wonderfully 
perfected, because the sportsman wants a 
practical and light engine for his auto- 
mobile and the best possible machinery 
for his yacht. Marine architecture has 
taken many a hint from the builder of the 
cup racing sailing.craft, while carriage 
construction and horse breeding and 
raising are studied as never before. In 
fact,,one can hardly find the limits of the 
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indirect influence. Many great business 
deals are consummated on the golf links 
and at the country club, and in the pur- 
suit of out-of-door sport men grow bet- 
ter acquainted with each other and with 
themselves. 

A few years ago the funny papers had 
much to say about the “ dude,” the ef- 
feminate, self-conscious, sappy, over- 
dressed young man, who drawled and 
idled in the drawing rooms and on the 
avenues, But the “ dude” died and was 
buried as the new athleticism came in, 
and the frivolous “embroidery” girl, 
who wore multitudinous filmy and perish- 
able garments, has disappeared too, and 
her modern sister is far more attractive 
in her pretty evening gown because she 
has learned the use of the hunting or 
golf skirt and the outing shirt waist dur- 
ing the day. As we grow to be better 
sportsmen we become better citizens, we , 
learn to ride straight and play fair and 
hit hard in life. The blood goes coursing 
through our veins with a new vigor, and 
the game of life becomes greater and 
finer and more worth the playing be- 
cause we are learning the vast benefits 
of this manly and womanly idea of mod- 
ern sport. 

New York Cry. 


Lieut.-General Young 


(By an Officer of the General Staff) 


T° Lieut.-Gen. Nelson A. Miles, 
who on the 8th of August retired 
from the chief command of the 
Regular Army of the United States, has 
succeeded Lieut.-Gen. Samuel B. M. 
Young, who was born in Pittsburg, Pa., 
on January 9th, 1840, and consequently 
will be retired on account of age on 
January 9th of 1904. 
(seneral Young, like General Miles, is 
a veteran of the Civil War. He entered 
as a private, he came out as a brigadier- 
gencral of volunteers, with every step of 
motion gained by hard work and keen 
vice, 
ilis first introduction to soldiering 
as a private in Company K of the 
lfth Pennsylvania Infantry on April 


25th, 1861, but he soon exchanged to the 
Fourth Pennsylvania Cavalry, wherein 
he became captain, and on the 2oth of 
September, 1862, major. His promotion 
to brigadier-generalship occurred on the 
oth of April, 1865. 

At the end of the Civil War General 
Young concluded to join the regular 
army, which he did, securing the rank 
of second lieutenant and patiently set- 
ting about climbing up the long hill of 
promotion. His services to his country 
on the Western plains were of a high or- 
der. 

The outbreak of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War found him a colonel of regu- 
lars, but he was soon after promoted and 
commanded the Third Brigade of Shaf- 
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of unprecedented and 
most desperate hardship. 
Nevertheless, the work 
was thoroughly done. 
and the _ revolutionist’s 
forces scattered. In his 
report made during the 
summer of 1900, Gen- 
eral Young says: 


“The magnificent, fear- 
less and rapid work of all 
the officers and soldiers of 
my command in the action, 
and especially the splendid 
fire discipline exhibited by 
Ballance’s battalion (22d in- 
fantry) and Scott’s battery 
at close range, inspires me 
with full confidence in the 
belief that with these offi- 
cers of high ability and 
these trained soldiers, who 
enjoyed a dash into the 
jaws of death as the recom- 
pense of a forced march 
through sloughs of despond 
which would have barred 
Christian’s progress in his 
pilgrimage, I could defeat, 
smash or scatter all the 
forces that Aguinaldo and 
his generals could concen- 
trate at any given point to 
defeat the accomplishment 
of my object. 


“The endurance of the 
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ter’s Corps in Cuba. He was in 1898 
made a major-general for gallantry at Las 
Guasimas, and commanded the Second 
Army Corps until it was disbanded. 

He became a brigadier-general of the 
Regular Army in 1900, and a major- 
general in I9oT. 


In the Philippines General Young had 
the task of breaking up Aguinaldo’s 
army in Northern Luzon, fit work for 
iron men on account of the enemy’s elu- 
siveness, the deadliness of the climate and 
the enormous physical difficulties pre- 
sented by the wild country in which the 
revolutionist chieftain had made his re- 
treat. 

General Young’s familiarity with In- 
dian warfare had thoroughly qualified 
him as a judge of rough campaigning, 
and his reports show that the jungle 
beating job in Northern Luzon was one 


‘ 


men of my command sur- 
passed the belief of a non- 
participant, and is beyond any ever shown by 
an American army.” 


The American force in this noted ex- 
pedition was likely at any time to collide 
with ten times its number of the insur- 
gents, but cheerfully accepted that risk 
with all the others. As the matter turned 
out Aguinaldo had not the requisite ag- 
gressiveness to make the invaders of his 
tangled marshy haunts pay dear for their 
temerity. He slipped away between the 
commands of Generals Young and Law- 
ton and escaped for the time from the 
net they were drawing. 

Nevertheless, the expedition was thor- 
oughly successful in that it scattered and 
disorganized the enemy. 

After returning from the Philippines 
General Young commanded the Depart- 
ment of California. 

His headquarters now will be in Wash- 
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invton. He is Chief of the General 
Staff, as well as Lieutenant-General. 
Next in line of promotion to General 


ie 
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Young is Gen. Adna R. Chaffee, who 
will probably become lientenant-general 
next January. 


The Christian Socialist 


By the Rev. Charles M. Sheldon 


Autuor or “In H 


HE REVEREND FREDRICK 
STANTON, D.D., pastor of the 
St. Cecilia Metropolitan Church, 
slowly took up his pen and wrote “ finis ” 
on the last page of a book manuscript. 
He then pushed his chair away from his 
desk, and leaned back in it for a moment 
in silence. 

The clock in the church tower struck 
twelve. When the last stroke had 
sounded, the minister rose, walked over 
to the window of his study which over- 
looked the small strip of lawn beside the 
church wall and stood there a moment. 

He then went back to his desk and 
kneeled in front of it, putting his face on 
‘the manuscript as he kneeled. When he 
finally raised his head his face was wet 
with tears and his lips still moved in an 
inaudible prayer. 

The Reverend Fredrick Stanton was 
not yet forty-five years old, and he was 
unmarried. He was handsome, intellect- 
ual and lovable. There was no reason 
that could be given by any one in the par- 
ish of St. Cecilia why the brilliant preach- 
er of the most aristocratic church in 
Lennox did not marry one of the fair 
and rich members of his splendidly 
dressed congregation. But the fact re- 
mained that he did not, and no one had 
ever dared to ask him for the reason. 

(wo other qualities which made the 
Reverend Fredrick Stanton popular and 
estcemed were his unquestioned affec- 
tion for little children and a habit of sad- 

s which gave not a mournful but an 

resting cast to features which were 

sical in repose and intensely modern 

1 action. 

‘he book which he had just finished 

his first effort. Whether it be his 


1s Steps,"’ Etc. 


best or not, an author’s first book is an 
event which brings a particular and pe- 
culiar emotion to the heart and mind. He 
never has the same feeling for another 
effort. The minister looked at the last 
page of his manuscript with an affec- 
tionate regard. The experience was new 
to him. The moment was, however, sig- 
nificant for other reasons. 

He was about to send this book out to 
a publisher under an assumed name.The 
volume represented to him the best ten 
years of his life. It represented more 
than that. It stood for his heart’s faith, 
for the real conviction which during the 
ten years of the book’s construction had 
risen in him a tremendous passion 
that not a man or woman in all his par- 
ish dreamed of. To send the book out 
and withhold its real authorship was 
crucifixion to him. Yet—as he walked 
back and forth—he was not at any time 
in doubt concerning the matter. He 
knew what he was purposing to do, and 
he knew just how he would act. 

He had not yet given the manuscript 
a title. With a deliberate but not a hes- 
itating gesture he now turned to the first 
chapter, which lay on the desk, and wrote 
across the upper part of the first page the 
following : 

The Christian Socialist. 


After another moment of silent con- 
templation of the manuscript he wrote 
the following letter to the largest pub- 
lishing house in the United States: 


“ 


. 


Dear Sirs.—I send you by express book 
manuscript, entitled The Christian Socialist. 
“Very truly yours, 

“ Mark Burns. 
“ Lennox, June 1, 1896.” 
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He then ran through the chapter 
again, making a few slight changes. His 
handwriting was beautifully clear and 
strong, and the pages were, even to his 
own eyes, pleasant to look at. He then 
placed the chapters together again, put 


his letter to the publishers on top of the 


first chapter, wrapped up the manuscript 
- and directed it. 
the hour of one as he finished. The night 
was very quiet. The Reverend Fredrick 
Stanton walked over to the window 
again and looked out. Then he came 
back to the desk, turned out the light 
and kneeled at his chair for a long time. 
If any one had been in the room during 
that time he would have been astounded 
to hear from the brilliant dignified, 
scholarly pastor of St. Cecilia, a prayer 
full of broken cries, appeals for pardon, 
confession for grievous fault and prom- 
ises of making full restitution. And he 
would also have been no less amazed, af- 
ter the prayer ceased, to behold the min- 
isted rise with haggard face and appar- 
ently unsatisfied heart and seat himself 
at his desk once more, resting his head 
upon it until the dawn came in, to find 
him still at his desk, the habitual sadness 
of his features marked by an added 
sternness of line as the morning looked 
in upon his unrefreshed spirit. 

That same day the manuscript was 
sent on to the great publishing house. 
Three days later a printed form came 
back stating that the book had been re- 
ceived and would be examined in due 
time. Then two months of silence. The 
Rev. Fredrick from time to time em- 
ployed on the beautiful grounds sur- 
rounding The Manse two and sometimes 
three men. One of these men might have 
been “ Mark Burns.” 

When the minister opened the next 
letter to “ Mark Burns ” he was alone in 
The Manse, seated in his study. He had 
been out calling that afternoon in his 
parish. His last call was at the beauti- 
ful residence of Judge Rodney. Mrs. 
Rodney and her daughter, Miss Mildred, 
were at home, and the conversation had 
at last turned upon a great strike threat- 
ened by the mill operatives in South Len- 
nox. 

“The men don’t know what is good 
for them,’ Mrs. Rodney spoke, sharp- 
ly. Mrs. Rodney was a large and hand- 


The church clock struck © 
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somely gowned woman, who wore sev- 
eral diamond rings and had limitless con- 
fidence in her own opinions of politics, 
business and the church. Her daughter, 
Mildred, was not quite as positive as her 
mother, but she was a young woman of 
strong convictions and a natural leaning 
to the favored classes of society, and es- 
pecially those classes that associated 
within the strictly proper social atmos- 
phere of the Church of St. Cecilia. 

“ Of course,” Mrs. Rodney continued, 
“T don’t object to fair wages for the 
working people, but it is simply prepos- 
terous that they should demand so much. 
The recent disturbances in the labor 
world are due to envy of the upper 
classes. The mill operatives are becom- 
ing unbearable. They are no longer sat- 
isfied with comfortable homes. They be- 
gin to cry out for luxuries.” 

“Do you think the mill operatives 
ought not to have any luxuries, moth- 
er?” asked Miss Mildred, looking first 
at her mother, then at the Rev. Fredrick. 
When Miss Rodney spoke like that the 
minister always gave her an inquiring 
glance as if in doubt over something se- 
rious. 

Mrs. Rodney waved her jeweled hand 
gracefully. 

“Of course, they are entitled to what 
they need; but where will their demands 
cease? Give them what they ask now 
and in a year or two they will come back 
after more. I say it is getting to be pre- 
posterous. The working people are de- 
manding as much—as much as 4 

“As we do,” suggested the Rev. Fred- 
rick, with a faint smile, speaking to the 
mother but looking at the daughter. 

“Of course, there must always be 
classes in society,’ Mrs. Rodney con- 
tinued. “ The governing classes need 
certain things in the way of luxuries to 
minister to their state of development. 
The lower classes can and should be con- 
tent with less. I have always noticed, 
for instance, that when one of my hired 
girls begins to get ambitious for better 
clothes or finer wall paper on her room 
she begins to grow slack with her work, 
and invariably I have to dismiss her. The 
working people should be taught to keep 
their place. That is the reason I say this 
strike is unwarranted, and I agree with 
Judge Rodney that the working people 
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are their own worst enemies when they 
attempt to claim more than they are ca- 
pable of assimilating.” 

“ Mother subscribed for The Ladies’ 
Home Journal for our last cook,” Miss 
Mildred spoke, looking out of a pair of 
eray eyes at the minister. “ And what 
do vou think the result was?” 

“T have no idea,” replied the Rev. 
Fredrick, cautiously. 

“The cook came to mother one day 
and wanted to know who her dressmaker 
was. 

“T should call that a compliment to 
your mother,” replied the Rev. Fredrick, 
without the hint of a smile on his expres- 
sive face. 

“Tt was the hight of insolence on the 
cook’s part,” Mrs. Rodney said, a little 
stiffly. “It was another instance, and I 
have never known it to fail, of the mis- 
take made when we attempt to elevate or 
encourage the working people. It makes 
them envious and dissatisfied. Let them 
know their place and keep it.” 

There was a little more talk along the 
same line, and the minister had at last 
come away after having listened more 
than he had talked, and bringing away 
with him, as he always did after meeting 
Miss Mildred Rodney, a very large in- 
terrogation mark in his mind concerning 
her real attitude toward life in general 
and his own life in particular. 

Back in his study he found his mail on 
the desk where his housekeeper had iaid 
it, and he noted first the letter directed 
to “ Mark Burns.” 

He opened it at once, and read, with 
growing excitement, the following: 


“Mr. Mark Burns, Lennox: 

“Dear Str—I am happy to state in behalf 
of the house that your manuscript, entitled 
The Christian Socialist, has been approved 
by our readers, and we shall be pleased to pub- 
lish the book at the usual terms of 10 per cent. 
royalty. We shall be glad to hear from you 
at your earliest convenience in regard to the 
matter, and if you accept our conditions for 
publication shall also be pleased to have your 
suggestion as to cover design or illustrations. 

“ Very cordially yours, 
“C. M. B., for the firm —— ; 
“ New York.” 


In his reply to this note the Reverend 
Fredrick Stanton wrote accepting the 
terms made by the publishers, and in- 
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closed a sketch of a cover design, leav- 
ing the matter of possible illustrations 
with the house. There was a glow of un- 
usual pleasure in the thought that his 
book had been accepted by the firm. The 
only trace of disappointment felt at the 
time was a vague and undefined wonder 
at the absence of any criticism of the 
manuscript one way or the other. But 
he reflected as he penned his reply that it 
was a purely business transaction, and 
the editor could not be expected to make 
extended remarks of approval on manu- 
scripts received and accepted. 

There followed now, for several weeks, 
receipt and correction of proof sheets of 
the book, and early in the fall of that 
vear the book itself came out, and one of 
the keenest delights of the minister’s 
whole life was experienced by him one 
day in October, when he received from 
the publishers half a dozen compliment- 
ary copies of his first published volume. 

The cover design was a striking em- 
hlem_ representing a gigantic hand 
squeezing the world, which was pictured 
as an orange from which ran drops of 
blood, which a closer examination re- 
vealed to the reader to be hearts, with 
despairing human faces on them, mostly 
of little children. The artist had put the 
design in colors of red and white. The 
vivid appearance of it as the book lay on 
his desk startled the Reverend Fredrick 
Stanton, and at first he questioned its 
good taste so strongly that he was 
tempted to write a letter to the publisher 
asking that if any further editions should 
be printed to have the design discon- 
tinued and the book issued in plain cov- 
ers. 

But after thinking it over he decided 
to wait and let the public judge of the 
matter ; if, indeed, the public, in the shape 
of that uncertain quantity, the “ Kind 
Reader,” should care enough about the 
book to look at the outside of it, to say 
nothing of actually buying and perusing 
it. 

Within the next two months the Rev- 
erend Fredrick received from the New 
York publishers several newspaper book 
reviews of The Christian Socialist. They 
sounded to him suspiciously like adver- 
tisements sent out by the publishers, and, 
although he was unfamiliar with such 
matters, he afterward learned that his 
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suspicions were correct. The book 
seemed destined to be unnoticed, unhon- 
ored and unread by the public, however, 
in spite of the publishers’ glowing re- 
views, and as the holidays drew near the 
Reverend Fredrick Stanton quietly bur- 
ied his first born in what he thought was 
an unresurrected state. 

What was his intense surprise, there- 
fore, to receive, a week before Christ- 
mas, a congratulatory letter from the 
publishers, which ran something like 
this: 


“We are happy to state that the sales of 
The Christian Socialist have gone into the 
third edition and the demand is daily increas- 
ing for large orders. We congratulate you on 
what seems like a popular success.” 


This was, as stated, a week before 
Christmas. During the next three weeks 
the papers began to call attention to the 
new and startling story called The Chris- 
tian Socialist. Magazines wrote long lit- 
erary reviews of it. Religious journals 
bitterly and in most cases savagely criti- 
cised it. People talked about the book 
at social gatherings. They discussed it 
at religious conventions, they read it on 


the cars, they took sides for and against 
its teachings, and on all sides asked con- 


cerning the authorship. Even the con- 
ventional parish of St. Cecilia caught the 
contagion of the public mania for The 
Christian Socialist. It actually read the 
book through, and even went so far as to 
discuss it. On nearly every library table 
in the elegant homes of his rich parishon- 
ers the Reverend Fredrick Stanton grew 
daily accustomed to the familiar design 
of the gigantic hand and the blood red 
orange world. There was practically 
only one opinion in the parish of St. 
Cecilia concerning The Christian Social- 
ist, and it was voiced emphatically by 
Mrs. Rodney one afternoon in the lat- 
ter part of February while the pastor of 
St. Cecilia was making a parish call. 

“ The most dangerous book ever writ- 
ten,” Mrs. Rodney declared, tapping the 
volume decisively with the tips of her 
jeweled fingers. “ It will, in my mind, go 
far toward inflaming the public mind to 
deeds of violence. I should not be sur- 
prised if this book led to a bloody revolu- 
tion. I actually saw a copy of it in the 
hands of one of the strikers this after- 
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noon as I was coming back from South 
Lennox in the trolley. He was discuss- 
ing it in a very excited manner with an- 
other man beside him. The author is evi- 
dently: y 

At that moment Judge Rodney canie 
into the drawing-room. All the parlors 
in the parish of St. Cecilia were “ draw- 
ing rooms.” 

He greeted the minister cordially, and 
looked inquiringly at his wife. 

“ | was just saying,’ Mrs. Rodney con- 
tinued, “ that this book is the most dan- 
gerous book ever published, and in my 
opinion it will inflame the public mind 
to deeds of violence.” 

“Oh! The Christian Socialist!” 
Judge Rodney exclaimed, with an air of 
interest. “A remarkable book, Dr. 
Stanton. But I agree with Mrs. Rodney, 
most dangerous. It attacks the founda- 
tions of society. Of course, you have 
read the book. What do you think of 
it?” 

“We have been looking for a sermon 
on the book,” Miss Mildred, interrupted. 
“Nearly every other minister in Lennox 
has preached on it.” 

“You know I seldom preach book re- 
views,” said the minister, with a smile, 
and at that moment Judge Rodney was 
called out of the room by a messenger, 
and the Reverend Fredrick did not an- 
swer his question. Mrs. Rodney, how- 
ever, repeated it. 

_ “ What do you think of the book, Dr. 
Stanton? ” 

“T am not a very good judge of such 
books, Mrs. Rodney, and do not know 
that I am capable of giving an opinion.” 

“You are too modest,” Mrs. Rodney 
replied, a trifle sharply. If there was one 
unpardonable sin to her it was the sin of 
not having positive opinions. “ At least 
you will agree with Judge Rodney and 
me that the book is dangerous in the ex- 
treme.” She took the minister’s silence 
for consent, and added: “ If I were the 
Russian Government in this country I 
would suppress this book by law.” 

“ Therefore, mother, getting it read by 
more people than are reading it now,” 
said Miss Mildred, carelessly. 

“ Oh, as to that, I differ! To my mind 
the only way to deal with heresy such as 
this book teaches is to stamp it out with 
a strong hand.” 
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Mrs. Rodney mixed her metaphors as 
a toper would mix a drink, for her own 
sake alone and regardless of any one 
else’s taste. After expressing herself 
thus she suddenly excused herself to an- 
swer some call from a servant, leaving 
the minister and Miss Mildred alone to- 
gether. It was not the first time, and the 
keverend Fredrick did not seem to be 
disturbed over it. 

“What do you think of The Chris- 
tian Socialist, Dr. Stanton?” Miss Mil- 
dred asked, as her mother went out of 
the room. 

“Is my opinion worth anything? ” 

“In this case, yes.” 

“| think the story is interesting.” 

“ That is not an opinion.” 

“ What is it?” 

‘“ Merely a statement.” 

“What do you want me to say?” 

“What you believe, of course.” 

‘“ Does it make any difference whether 
| answer or not?” 

“It is for you to judge,” Miss Mil- 
dred answered, but there was a flash in 
her eyes that the Reverend Fredrick 
could interpret in any one of several 
ways. 

“ Well, then, Miss Rodney, I am not 
prepared to express an opinion on the 
book.” 

“ You mean you cannot?” 

The minister was silent. 

“Or you will not?” 

The Reverend Fredrick was silent still, 
yet his silence did not seem discourteous. 

“Or you dare not?” Miss Mildred 
shot the last arrow in her quiver, and it 
went home. 

“It is for you to say,” he finally an- 
swered, looking at her gravely. 

“TI do not claim the last word, Dr. 
Stanton.” 

She picked up the book from the table 
where her mother had laid it when she 
went out, and turned its pages as if the 
minister were not in the room. He did 
ot break the silence, as if he knew she 
would speak. Finally she began to read 

ut loud: 

“Page 127. Janet accepted him as 
her lover and husband without a single 

iestion. Altho he had lived a life of 

scious cowardice, and she knew it, at 
lis crisis in his career she forgot and 
orgave so utterly that her act was re- 
‘emptive for him, and he permitted the 
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sacrifice on her part without remon- 
strance.” 

Miss Mildred Rodney lifted her eyes 
from the book, and looked stedfastly at 
the minister. ; 

‘“No woman like Janet Arnold could 
ever love a coward.” 

“ How do you know?” he asked, un- 
expectedly. 

She seemed confused by the question, 
and did not answer at once. The Reverend 
Fredrick had never before seen the fair 
Miss Mildred lose her self-possession. 

“A girl like Janet Arnold would not,” 
she repeated, weakly. 

“But to my mind,” the Reverend 
Fredrick said, slowly, “ the character of 
Janet Arnold in the book seems to be 
taken from your own. 

“Do you think so?” Miss Mildred 
asked, in a low tone. 

“ T was struck with the resemblance all 
along.” 

“ But I would not act like that ; I could 
not love a coward.” 

“ But was the man a coward at the 
last?” 

“ Once a coward, always one.” 

“Do you want me to argue the mat- 
ter?” 

“No. The story has many faults; 
still, shall I confess it, it made me cry.” 

He looked at her in wonder. When 
had any man ever seen the proud Mil- 
dred shed a tear? But as she raised her 
eyes again the minister for a moment 
fancied he could detect an unwonted 
dimness in their regular cold, clear gray 
depths. 

“Tt made you cry?” 

“ Yes; I wonder who Mark Burns can 
be? I should like to know him. I would 
ask him if I resembled Janet Arnold.” 

When the Reverend Fredrick Stanton 
reached The Manse after his parish calls 
were over he found a telegram on his 
desk. It was from the New York pub- 
lishers : 


“The Christian Socialist to-day passed its 
one hundred thousandth sold copy. Con- 
gratulations.”’ 


He stared at the yellow colored pa- 
per, hardly grasping the significant item. 
Four weeks later another telegram an- 
nounced : 


“ Book selling one thousand copies a day, 
Unparalleled demand, rapidly increasing,” 
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This was the latter part of March. By 
the first of May The Christian Socialist 
had leapt to the front of all the books 
of the day, and its sales exceeded three 
hundred thousand copies, with no indica- 
tions of any slackening of interest on the 
part of either the buying or the reading 
public. The papers still discussed the 
story, the religious press still bitterly 
assailed it, the pulpit continued to preach 
about it, workingmen’s organizations 
passed resolutions upon it, it loomed up 
in the book stores, and on the railroad 
news stands. Contrary to all precedent 
the book gained in steady sales as sum- 
mer advanced, and a congratulatory let- 
ter to “ Mark Burns” in the latter part 
of May announced that all other pub- 
lications issued by the firm were prac- 
tically suspended to supply the enormous 
orders that were pouring in from all 
parts of the country and from Europe as 
well. 

It was a week after this letter came 
that a visitor called at The Manse one 
afternoon. The Reverend Fredrick 


Stanton was out in his parish some- 
where, but the well dressed stranger 
quietly told the housekeeper that he 


would wait. He was shown into the min- 
ister’s study, and sat there evidently 
deeply interested in everything he saw 
until the minister entered the room. 

The minute he appeared the visitor rose 
to greet him with a smile. 

“ Dr. Stanton?” 

oe a 

“In other words, ‘ Mark Burns?’ ” 

The Reverend Fredrick was silent,. but 
he observed his smiling visitor intently. 

“ You will have to pardon this intru- 
sion,” said the visitor, with another 
smile. “ I am the junior member of the 
firm of , of New York, and I have 
come on to Lennox to see the author of 
the most remarkable book of the age. 
You cannot hide your light under that 
nom de plume any longer. The public 
clamors to know you. Our New York 
office is besieged with letters from read- 
ers asking for photographs and auto- 
graphs, and from lecture bureau agents 
asking for engagements. The newspa- 
pers are hot on your trail, and it has been 
nothing less than a miracle that you have 
not been found out and written up weeks 
before now. We want your photograph 


and life history for a new and specially 
prepared illustrated edition of the book, 
and I have come on to assist you in work- 
ing up the material.” 

“What if I should refuse all that?” 
asked the Reverend Fredrick, slowly. 

“Refuse! But my dear sir, it is im- 
possible! The public must be appeased. 
It will not be possible to maintain this 
secrecy any longer. 

“Why not? George Eliot was not 
known as the author of ‘Adam Bede’ 
for years. It was five years before 
Charles Egbert Craddock was known to 
bea woman. The author of ‘Ecce Deus,’ 
Dr. Joseph Parker, of London, did not 
disclose the fact of his authorship of that 
book for more than ten years after it was 
published, and it was discussed by the 
people in his own church who never sus- 
pected that he was the author.” 

“ But I should think, my dear sir, that 
you would wish to be known. There 
never was such a sale of a book in this 
country. We have been obliged to dis- 
continue every other publication to meet 
our orders. It is simply unprecedented 
in the history of the book business.” 

“ Nevertheless, I do not wish to dis- 
close my identity. I have my own rea- 
sons for not wishing to be known as its 
author.” 

The publisher was silent a moment. 

“TI doubt if you can maintain the se- 
cret. Of course, if that is your firm de- 
cision, we shall do our utmost to respect 
it. You need have no fear of that.” 

Then, after a moment of hesitation, he 
asked: “ Is it—do you—that is—the rea- 
son you have for not wishing to be 
known, is it anything you can give to the 
firm?” 

The Reverend Fredrick Stanton an- 
swered slowly. “It is not. The reason 
is one I have never disclosed.” 

The visitor bowed, and soon after took 
his leave, promising again solemnly to 
respect Mark Burns’s secret. When he 
had gone away, the minister bowed his 
head upon his desk, and when he raised 
his head at last the habitual sadness of 
his face was deepened, and the whole 
man seemed depressed, even at the mo- 
ment of his highest fame as an author, a 
fame from which he apparently shrank 
as from an unwelcome visitor. 

Summer faded into autumn and 
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autumn whitened into the winter when 
the great event transpired which 
marked church history for St. Cecilia for 
all its life to come. The Reverend Fred- 
rick Stanton, D.D., had been chosen from 
a large number of candidates in the 
Church as a bishop, to fill the position of 
one who had been removed by old age 
from that distinguished office. The cere- 
mony of inducting him into the high 
place of honor was‘fitly performed in the 
magnificent audience room: of: St. Ce- 
cilia itself. The congregation assembled 
was remarkable for its aristocratic ap- 
pearance, for the fine display of rich gar- 
m.-nts and the unquestioned high tone of 
its social standing. The array of dis- 
tinguished guests and church officials 
and neighboring clergy was imposing. 
‘the people of St. Cecilia while truly 
grieving at the loss of their scholarly, re- 
fined pastor felt at the same time a nat- 
ural pride in the honor conferred upon 
him. 

Judge and Mrs. Rodney and Miss Mil- 
dred sat near the altar rail in their accus- 
tomed pew, and when the newly elected 
bishop came out upon the platform to 
face his brother bishops and answer to 


the bishop’s charge he glanced toward 
the Rodney pew for a second. 

Then he fastened his eyes upon the 
bishop, a venerable old man, with a clear 
and resonant voice, who, according to 
the ritual of the Church, faced the new 
bishop, and propounded to him the reg- 


ular questions. As the Reverend Fred- 
rick made his replies, altho reading them 
from the printed manual, he seemed nev- 
er to lower his eyes, and his face was 
grave and, Miss Mildred said to herself, 
unusually pale: 


The Bishop: Brother, forasmuch as the 
Holy Scriptures command that we should not 
be hasty in laying on hands, and admitting any 
person to government in the Church of Christ, 
which He hath purchased with no less price 
than the shedding of His own blood; before 
you are admitted to this administration you 
will, in the fear of God, give answer to the 
questions which I now propound: 

Are you persuaded that you are truly called 

this ministration, according to the will of 
our Lord Jesus Christ? 

Answer: I am so persuaded. 

The Bishop: Are you persuaded that the 
Holy Scriptures contain sufficiently all doc- 
trine required of necessity for eternal salva- 
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tion, through faith in Jesus Christ? And are 
you determined, out of the same Holy Scrip- 
tures, to instruct the people committed to your 
charge, and to teach or maintain nothing as 
required of necessity to eternal salvation but 
that which you shall be persuaded may be con- 
cluded and proved by the same? 

Answer: I am so persuaded and determined, 
by God’s grace. 

The Bishop: Will you then faithfully exer- 
cise yourself in the same Holy Scriptures, and 
call upon God by prayer for the true under- 
standing of the same, so that you may be able 
by them to teach and exhort with wholesome 
doctrine, and to withstand and convince the 
gainsayers. 

Answer: I will do so, by the help of God. 

The Bishop: Are you ready with faithful 
diligence to banish and drive away all erro- 
neous and strange doctrines contrary to God’s 
word, and both privately and openly to call 
upon and encourage others to do the same? 

Answer: I am ready, the Lord being my 
helper. 

The Bishop: Will you deny all ungodliness 
and worldly lust, and live soberly, righteously, 
and godly, in this present world, that you may 
show yourself in all thirgs an example of good 
works unto others, that the adversary may be 
ashamed, having nothing to say against you? 

Answer: I will do so, the Lord being my 
helper. 

The Bishop: Will you maintain and set for- 
ward, as much as shall lie in you, quietness, 
love and peace among all men; and such as 
shall be unquiet, disobedient and criminal 
correct and punish, according to such authority 
as you have by God’s word, and as shall be 
committed unto you? 

Answer: I will do so, by the help of God. 

The Bishop: Will you be faithful in ordain- 
ing, or laying hands upon and sending others, 
and in all the other duties of your office? 

Answer: I will so be, by the help of God. 

The Bishop: Will you show yourself gentle 
and be merciful, for Christ’s sake, to poor and 
needy people, and to all strangers destitute of 
help? 

Answer: 
help. 

The venerable bishop closed the man- 
ual, and then to the astonishment of the 
great assembly he did a thing unprec- 
edented in the history of a bishop’s con- 
secration. He proceeded to address the 
new bishop in his own words not out- 
lined in the manual: 

“ Brother Fredrick Stanton, I feel it to 
be a part of my duty to-day to add some- 
what of counsel to the words of the 
charge I have in the name of the church 
just given to you. There is abroad to- 


I will so show myself, by God’s 
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day in the world a new spirit of so-called 
religious teaching which is subversive 
of doctrine, and especially dangerous to 
the Established Church. I refer to the 
rapidly growing heresy of Christian So- 
cialism, so-called. I especially refer to 
that most dangerous and pernicious vol- 
lume published in the guise of fiction, 
The Christian Socialist. Its teachings 
are a grave and growing menace to 
wealth and social distinctions, and if car- 
ried out they will place the Church in a 
precarious position and render it neces- 
sary for her to abandon the established 
order of her system of instruction. As 
your elder in the Church I feel moved to 
deliver to you, my brother, my earnest 
charge that as you have thus far in your 
pulpit ministration commended yourseli 
to the Church as a wise and conservative 
leader in matters pertaining to doctrine 
and the social order, you will now with 
the added influence and power which 
have come to you with this high office 
raise your voice and wield your pen in 
defense of the truths handed down from 
our fathers, and combat with all your in- 
tellect and soul the heresy of this dan- 
gerous social movement, and in particu- 
lar the heresy of this popular volume 
which has taken such strange and fatal 
hold upon the imagination of the com- 
mon people, and in some cases upon the 
better informed and favored classes with- 
in the Church itself. If it were not to ap- 
pear presumptuous, even in one who is 
your elder by many years, I would dare 
to suggest that it may be possible, with 
your gifts of mind and imagination, you 
might be led to combat this most dan- 
gerous book of the present age with a 
volume which you might be led to con- 
struct. However that may be, I sol- 
emnly charge you, to the utmost of your 
ability,to combat in public and private the 
growing heresy of Christian Socialism. 
Do you promise by the grace of God ?”’ 
During this impromptu address Mrs. 
Rodney sat a breathless listener, to- 
gether with all others in that great con- 
course. At first she had felt like strong- 
ly disapproving such a departure from 
the established order of the manual. But 
after the first two sentences she leaned 
forward with a smile of hearty approval 
on her determined face. The Judge 
looked pleased. Miss Mildred never 
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withdrew her look from the new bishop’s 
countenance. 

“He is going to faint,” she said, in a 
half-whisper, as the words of the ven 
erable bishop were followed by a silenc: 
of such duration that Miss Mildred Rod- 
ney feared her mother would be sharply 
conscious of a rapid heart beat close be- 
side her. 

Slowly the very Reverend Fredrick 
Stanton, D.D., newly elected and now to 
be consecrated bishop, turned a little to- 
ward the congregation. 

“T have a statement to make,” he 
said, in a tone so low that the people in 
the back part of the church asked what 
he said. But as he turned again and 
faced his venerable colleague his voice 
rose in power until it filled with carrying 
force the farthest corners of the large 
room. 

“ My first statement is this: For twen- 
ty-five years I have been a coward in the 
pulpit. My second is this: I am the au- 
thor of The Christian Socialist, and its 
teachings are my heart beliefs.” 

All over the Church of St. Cecilia a 
gasp of astonishment arose. Mrs. Rod- 
ney looked puzzled. “ What! what!” she 
exclaimed out loud. Then bewildered she 
turned to the Judge and Miss Mildred 
in turn: “ What did he say?” she ex- 
claimed in a whisper to the Judge. Judge 
Rodney did not reply, but continued to 
listen grimly as Stanton went on: 

“For twenty-five years, Brother Lee 
and brethren, I have been preaching half 
a gospel, hiding in my own heart that 
which was the vital truth to me. I was 
born into the established order of a 
wealthy, favored class of social prom- 
inence. I entered the pulpit with this in- 
herited, inborn and educated habit of 
mind. As the years of my ministry have 
gone on I have been irresistibly led, how- 
ever, to believe that the gospel fully 
understood demands a new and different 
order of social life from that which the 
Church has all these years been teach- 
ing. Ten years ago this conviction had 
grown so strong in me that I was im- 
pelled to write the story called The 
Christian Socialist, and I repeat it, that 
book contains my heart beliefs, the vital 
gospel truths which I ought to have 
preached from the pulpit, but which I did 
not preach because of my cowardice. I 
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knew the Church would reject me and my 
‘teachings. I was, I confess it freely, too 
much in love with the social position I 
held in St. Cecilia to be willing to ex- 
change it for the ostracism and the mis- 
understanding I shall henceforth know. 
But, Brother Lee, brethren, friends all, 
do not have any compassion or even con- 
tempt for me. To-day for the first time 
| speak as a free man. The teachings in 
the book, I most firmly believe, are gos- 
pel truths. I am not and could not be an 
enemy of human advancement. I love 
the Church, even tho I anticipate its nec- 
essary action in my own case. To relieve 
her of any possible embarrassment | here 
and now resign my position as one of her 
ministers. 1 lay down this high office 
just conferred. I step voluntarily into 
the ranks of the people, and if at any time 
I am called to assume the sacred office of 
a minister of Christ and give my mes- 
sage through the pulpit, I will gladly do 
so if I am called to God and my brethren. 
Meanwhile I shall privately and publicly 
espouse the cause as I have declared it in 
my own book, for it contains my very 
life. We have already entered upon a 
history of the race which nothing can set 
back. The social movement cannot be 
stopped. The Church is powerless, so- 
ciety is powerless to stay this last un- 
folding of the teachings of the Golden 
Rule and the Sermon on the Mount.” 

He gravely and with great dignity 
bowed to the bishop, to the assembled 
clergy on the platform, and then to the 
congregation, and, turning, he walked 
with head erect from the platform and 
into the pastor’s room at the side. As the 
door closed a wave of astonished whis- 
pering swept over the assembly. Bishop 
Lee, after a moment of stunned embar- 
rassment, turned to the congregation : 

“ This service is over,” he said, briefly, 
and turned to his brethren on the plat- 
form. Judge Rodney and his wife and 
daughter rose, and were among the first 
to pass out in stern and astonished si- 
lence. 

That evening the Reverend Fredrick 
Stanton made his last parish call as the 
pastor of St. Cecilia. Throughout that 
afternoon he had been holding confer- 
ence with several of his brethren in the 
ministry. There was nothing, however, 
for him to do but what was inevitable. 
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His brethren conceded that, after a fruit- 
less conference, and finally withdrew. 

When the servant took in the Reverend 
Fredrick Stanton’s card to Mrs. Rodney 
she turned red, then pale, and handed the 
card to the Judge. 

“Tell him we are not at home,” she 
said, sharply. The Judge turned a lit- 
tle uneasily in his chair but said nothing. 

The servant went out. Presently he 
came back, and said apologetically : “ Dr. 
Stanton wishes to see Miss Rodney.” 

Miss Mildred sat still, and her mother 
eyed her sternly. 

“Tell Mr. Stanton Miss Mildred is 
not at home.” 

Miss Mildred rose and faced her 
mother. 

“T am going down to see him,’ 
said. 

The Judge shrugged his shoulders: 
Mrs: Rodney struck the table with her 
jeweled fingers. 

“T forbid it! 
man.” 

“ Nevertheless, mother, I am going, 
for—for—lI ¥ 

“Tf you disobey me you know 
what Mrs. Rodney did not finish. 
Miss Mildred said simply, “If he asks 
me to marry him, I shall become his wife. 
Father she suddenly turned and 
kneeled by the Judge. “I love him!” 
She hid her face on his breast as she used 
to do when a child, and the Judge kissed 
her, but did not say anything. Suddenly 
the proud Mildred rose, and walked out 
of the room before her mother could ut- 
ter another word. 

In the drawing-room the Reverend 
Fredrick Stanton turned to face a self- 
possessed woman who asked him to be 
seated as if, forsooth, he were some in- 
different caller. 

“T have come,” he said, abruptly, “ to 
say good-by. Of course, I am aware that 
what has been done to-day firlishes my 
life here, but it cannot finish my mem- 
ories of life, and ‘ 1 

“What are you planning to do, Dr. 
Stanton, if I may ask?” 

“T do not yet know. 
free to me. 


’ she 


You shall not see that 


The platform is 
Out in the world the peo- 
ple whom I have loved are calling me 
with their myriad voices of appeal. But 
all this is of no interest to you. Will you 
allow me to say, however, since it will 
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not harm you, I have loved you these 
years of my cowardice, and I know it has 
been a noble thing, for it has ennobled 
me. In parting with you I leave the best 
I have known.” 

Then Miss Mildred said something 
that astonished Mark Burns. 

“Did you not say once, Dr. Stanton, 
that I was like the character of Janet Ar- 
nold in The Christian Socialist?” 

“T did. You sat for that portrait; it 
was my joy to have your presence with 
me while writing the story.” 

“ Then do you still think—I would do 
as Janet Arnold did and forgive and for- 
get—her lover’s cowardice on account 
Ss 

The minister had risen and come over 
to where Miss Mildred was sitting. 

* Because she loved him so? Oh, Mil- 
dred—do you mean—you love ‘a 

“T will do as Janet Arnold did, if 
there is a place in your Christian Social- 
ism for me.” 

“ The first place of all,” said the Rev- 
erend Fredrick Stanton, as he kneeled 
and laid his proud head upon her lap. 

“No,” she said, after a moment, while 
the happy tears fell over her face; “ no, 
you should not kneel to me. I believe in 
you wholly. I believe in your heart be- 
liefs. I have grown to believe since I 
read your book, ‘ Mark Burns.’” 


“ Did you suspect the authorship? ” he 
asked a few moments later. 

“T knew it all along,” she said, laugh- 
ingly. 

“ T was the only person in the parish of 
St. Cecilia that knew. Have I not kept 
your secret well? I wanted to be a cow- 
ard with you.” 

“But now?” he asked, a little trou- 
bled, as he gazed into the clear, gray 
eyes, “now, can you follow me in the 
stormy life that is inevitable? Can you 
leave all this—cast in your lot with mine, 
with the people, and enter the new world 
we may help to make as my wife, as my 
companion, my very self?” 

She raised her face to his, and let him 
kiss her for the first time. “ Yea,” she 
answered. “‘ Whither thou goest I will 
go; and where thou lodgest I wil! lodge; 
thy people shall be my people and thy 
God my God; where thou diest will I die, 
and there will I be buried; the Lord do 
so to me and more also if aught but 
death part thee and me.’ ” 

“ But you have sacrificed much,” she 
added. 

“ Nay, my beloved,” he answered, with 
a glorified smile. “I have gained far 
more than a bishopric, since I have both 
thee and a free conscience with which to 
face the wide world.” 

Torexa, Kansas. 
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The 


Yacht. Race 


By Sydney Reid 


N spite of wind and water apparently 
| made to suite the peculiar taste of 
Shamrock III and her gallant owner, 
Sir Thorfas Lipton, the challenger has 
again been substantially defeated in the 
International Yacht Race, and the Amer- 
ica’s Cup seems to be fixed here as firmly 
as ever. 

Sir Thomas and his hosts of friends 
left nothing undone in their efforts to 
win success. In addition to securing the 
best boat, sails and sailors that Europe 
can produce, they used all sorts of 
charms, Irish, English, South African, 


Hindu and Chinese, and one English 
lady of title wielded as her talisman the 
left hind foot of a graveyard rabbit, 
which was very unfair, as that charm is 
distinctively Afro-American and should 
never have. been used against the Re- 
liance. 

However, it is quite probable that the 
partisans of Reliance had charms and 
talismans still more powerful than their 
opponents. At any rate they won, not 
by a large margin it is true, but by 
enough to demonstrate a real superiority. 

The first trial of their speed proved 
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THE YACHT RACE 


no race on account of a light wind, but 
Reliance at the conclusion was two miles 
aliead. 

The second trial and the first race took 
place on August 22d, in the presence of 
an enormous floating city composed of 
all sorts of craft, steaming, sailing and 
even rowing, assembled at Sandy Hook 
and kept in excellent order by revenue 
cutters. The result was that the Reliance 
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beat the Shamrock by more than seven 
minutes over and above her time allow- 
ance. 

In the next race Reliance, as always, 
got first across the starting line and 
slowly but steadily drew away, beating 
the Shamrock’s time over the course by 
3 minutes and 16 seconds. Having to 


give the Shamrock 1 minute and §7 sec- . 
onds handicap, the real extent of Re- 


SIR THOMAS LIPTON 
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DESIGNER FIFE SIR THOMAS 


liance’s victory was only 1 minute and 
19 seconds. The fourth race was a 


repetition of the first, as the wind did 
not allow either boat to cross the line in 


five and a half hours, but in the slow 
wind the Reliance showed even more 
superiority than in the first trial. A sixth 
trial on Saturday is practically sure to 
end the contest. 

The closeness of the race and the 
swiftness of the beautiful boats have 
made the spectacle well worth the trip to 
sea; and even to the last Shamrock par- 
tisans had high hopes of winning. 

It is quite possible that Sir Thomas 
will come with a Shamrock IV, which 
would indeed be a formidable compet- 
itor, as the four-leaved Shamrock is 
supposed to be invincible. 

Each year the yachts have grown 
speedier, the American keeping only a 
little in advance of her British sister— 
superior enough to be convincing, while 
close enough to tantalize. The limit of 
this progress has not yet been indicated, 
and if Sir Thomas will come here in 
1905 with the British yacht that properly 
belongs to 1907 he may catch us nap- 
ping and take the cup home with him, in 
which case the popular voice would pro- 


LIPTON CAPTAIN WRINGE 


claim that next to our own we would 
most rejoice in a victory for Sir Thomas. 
At present our victory is somewhat 


The America Cup 
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embittered by the fact that it has been 
necessary for Sir Thomas to lose. 

If he can arrange to win without de- 
feating us all parties will be pleased, and 
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considering that Sir Thomas is Irish 
there seems to be no good reason why 
this should not be done. 

New York City 


ue 


Heroes and Heroines in Recent Fiction 
By Mrs. L. H. Harris 


S the definition of heroism varies 
from age to age, so do the lives 
and characters of the heroes them- 

selves vary. In the old days they were 
men who contended with the gods. Even 
in the middle centuries of the Christian 
era their vows and deeds had not been 
reduced to prose.” But when they lost 
step with Homer’s measure and came 
down to mere ballads of bravery, their 
glories were doomed to fall altogether 
short of rhythm, and they were destined 
to live within the limitations of common 
facts and possibilities—a hard fate for 
men whose original vocation had been to 
fill the roles of demigods. But this ac- 
counts for the fact that the heroes we 
meet in fiction nowadays are not what 
they once were. They are more like us 
and less like the gods. They appeal to 
our wit and experience more than they 
do to our imagination. In fact, it is even 
a question whether the hero will not 
eventually become an obsolete character 
in literature. For, as we are more con- 
vincingly identified mentally with the 
reality of some things and the un- 
reality of others, we acquire a rational- 
ism that is intolerant of the ineredible 
and the abnormal both in life and art. 
There will be no place in the order of 
things for such exaggerated types, and 
fiction, so far from being the expression 
of romantic ideals, will become a literary 
formula of human analysis, text books 
of mind and nature in which that ecstatic 
phenomenon, known poetically as love, 
will be treated of sanely rather than dra- 
matically as the “ procreating instinct.” 
However, we have not yet progressed 
so far in the philosophy of materialism, 
and we are still interested in the small 
heroics of the fellows in fiction who do 
the best they can according to their re- 


duced stature and in spite of the fact that 
environment is more or less against the 
superhuman in them. Only one instance 
is recorded so far in the late novels of 
a young scientist—in “ The Kempton- 
Wace Letters ’—who proposes marriage 
upon purely intellectual and natural 
grounds without confessing the archaic 
madness of love. But the lady in the 
case knows nothing of biology, and is dis- 
posed to regard her tender emotions as 
sacred. She therefore refuses to sacrifice 
her romantic self-respect to his experi- 
ment in natural virtue and race economy. 
And served him right! For if they had 
married and “lived happy ever after,” 
their content would not only have re- 
buked the discord in many marriages that 
were consummated upon higher ideals of 
domestic felicity, but it would have stulti- 
fied all romanticists and made a spring- 
time fallacy of love. 

The historical novelists have taken a 
shrewd advantage of the situation. Since 
so little margin is left in modern life for 
the display of reckless valor and poetic 
sentiment these writers find their he- 
roes ready made, stalking threateningly 
through a remote past when desperate 
living and still more desperate loving 
were the order of the day. And recently 
two admirable characters have been pre- 
sented by these romantic conjurers of 
history. King Canute, in “ The Ward 
of King Canute,” gives a vivid impres- 
sion of ancient kingship in his rude camp 
court on the forest island of the Angles, 
surrounded by soldiers, robber barons 
and gluttons. A royal savage, he begins 
to know the inconvenience of obligations 
imposed even upon a king by a sense of 
justice. Almost he feels the constraint 
of far off civilization, the bondage of 
constitutional monarchy, and fiercely re- 
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sents both, even while he conforms to 
ideals that eventually bring them about. 
But no such forebodings troubled the 
mind of that slim young Duke in Mr. 
Isham’s novel, “ Under the Rose,” when 
he came a few centuries later to the pal- 
ace of Francis I, disguised as a jester, to 
learn something of his future bride. The 
world had passed from savage warfare 
by that time into a confusion of romance 
and religion. And the Duke was simply 
a lover who had a sword and a spirit 
equal to any situation in that court of 
gay intrigues. 

The difficulty about these historical 
heroes is that they are never quite real to 
us because there is nothing in the present 
time to remind us of them. They are 
only bravely painted, like the portraits of 
ancient warriors that stare down upon 
us a hundred years or so without con- 
vincing us that they ever lived and loved, 
or fought and died. They are that part 
of human nature which time has rendered 
dust and obsolete, and nothing can revive 
them in consciousness. 

But when it comes to novels of modern 
life, to think of the heroes and heroines 
is like recalling faces in a crowd. They 


are contemporary with us, a part of the 


herd environment of the race. ‘lhey en- 
large our acquaintance with the world 
and even threaten to interpret the future. 
Occasionally we recall one of them so 
vividly that we do not remember just 
where we met him, whether in a book or 
out of it, hand to hand. But there he is, 
sometimes sweating over the huge yellow 
belly of a Western prairie, or, may be, 
driving in Central Park; and I recall one 
grimy Vulcan who stands somewhere in 
the red glow of a forge. Even the beg- 
gar, the tramp and the thief have been 
added recently to the list of our more 
’spectable literary acquaintances through 
their “ autobiographies.” And the brav- 
est hero in this vear’s fiction is the red 
bird lover in “ The Song of the Cardi- 
nal.”” Perched among the antler branches 
of an old sumac bush, he sines and flirts 
himself into an ecstasy of passion. And 
when no mate responds to his universal 
vows of love, he makes a regular Knight 
Templar’s expedition into Rainbow Hol- 
low, kisses every red-bird lady he finds, 
irrespective of her lord’s indignation, and 
finally returns home, followed at a dis- 
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creet distance by a demure little hen-bird. 

In this country the motive of a novel 
and the character of the hero generally 
depends upon the section represented. 
Thus, the ambition of most Southern 
writers is to maintain a defunct ideal of 
aristocracy and to preserve in the hero 
the mind, manners and spirit of an ante- 
bellum past. So it happens that “ Gabriel 
Tolliver,” “ A Gentleman of the South,” 
and “ Gordon Keith,” three of the latest 
heroes in fiction from this section, are all 
products of the old South. And I do not 
know a single exception to this rule, un- 
less it is George Buckley in “ The Sub- 
stitute.” Born in a cabin between moon- 
shiners’ stills in the mountains of North 
Georgia, without a single aristocrat to 
forefather him, this young man never 
rises so high in the aurora borealis of 
the social world as to get beyond the 
homely shadow of his mother’s old sun- 
bonnet. And, for one, I consider him a 
more interesting character than many of 
the strutting dandies who figure in 
Southern novels. : 

If the hero is from the North or East, 
however, he is apt to prove a prodigy in 
ethics and psychic sensations—not that 
he is at all religious. As a rule he has 
surrendered his definition of God to ex- 
periment with his own evolutionary no- 
tions of life and spirit. But what I mean 
is that the reader’s interest in him usually 
depends not so much upon what he does 
as upon the moral and intellectual process 
by which he arrives at the point of ac- 
tion. And if Mr. William Dean Howells 
is the author of the book, the hero never 
does anything at all, beyond threatening 
us with the evidence of another universe, 
real but psychic. Indeed, when one of 
Mr. Howells’s New York club men— 
Wanhope, for instance, in “ Questionable 
Shapes ”—begins to drink black coffee 
and to tell of his artist friend who heard 
his dead wife calling him, or of the one 
who saw Death, or of that other who 
had “an apparition” as nonchalantly as 
the average man would have a cocktail, 
we experience an uncanny fellowship 
with spooks that not all Mr. Howells’s 
exposition upon the difference between 
subjective and objective influence can 
overcome. [but this is about the best he 
can do in the hero business—to create 
a man who is amiable, intelligent, spiritu- 
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= clairvoyant, and limited in personal- 

y by the artificial instincts of polite 
a A a sort of drawing-room thor- 
oughbred, with a passive existence. I 
doubt if such a character would show off 
to an advantage, say in the midst of the 
huge realities of the West. Once, indeed, 
| remember that Mr. Howells did begin 
a story about a fine old fellow out there ; 
but he brought him on to New York al- 
most immediately, and soon after the 
poor man came down with a fit of hyster- 
ics. He was too nearly normal to know 
much about telepathic communication 
and subconscious sensations, and so was 
unable to bear the strain of Mr. How- 
ells’s psychic method. 

It is a singular coincidence that the 
two most beautifully written books of the 
year in the matter of poetic imagery and 
almost metrical sentences should contain 
the two characters destined to live long- 
est in memory. They are pathetic old 
men, who came far apart in history yet 
had much in common. Both were some- 
what damaged by circumstances and by 
what one of them called “ The Origin of 
Evil,” but withal they were valorous 


souls, to be recalled gratefully as we re- 


call the faces of friends who have taken 
occasion to counsel us wisely and tender- 
lv. “ Darrel of the Blessed Isles” is a 
sweet old evangelist who knows the 
world and his Shakespeare so well that 
he deals more with scripture life than 
with Bible texts. And Judge Morris, in 
Mr. Allen’s “ Mettle of the Pasture,” is a 
man likely to be quoted oftener within 
the year on the laws and life of his gen- 
eration than any living judge in this 
country. 

Contrast with these men of rare in- 
spiration two other characters contem- 
porary with them. Both are fanatics, one 
religious, the other sacrilegious. Joel 
Rae, a Mormon mystic in Mr. Wilson’s 
novel, “ Lions of the Lord,” is a fervid, 
heroic spirit, rendered vicious, inhuman 
and treacherous by his sincere devotion 
to a false creed. His miserable existence 
excites nothing but compassion. But 
how shall we describe that mosaic of con- 
ceit and villainy, Frank Gordon, in Mr. 
Dixon’s novel, “ The One Woman.” A 
demigod demon, with that sensuous pow- 
er of personality which pleases and sways 
the mob, he comes with a “ message ” to 
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a crowd who fail to comprehend the sig- 
nificance of the fact that he has no God. 
He is an idealist, without virtue, an ora- 
tor without philosophv ; a man with sym- 
pathy, tenderness and tears who has no 
conscience; true to his own riotous im- 
pulses and emotions rather than to the 
truth—a more sinister character can 
scarcely be imagined. The unconscious 
diablerie of it is positively fascinating. 

The idea of discussing the men who 
appear in novels of Chicago life as heroes 
in fiction is manifestly absurd to any who 
read these books. ‘The scenes are gen- 
erally laid in a trolley car, a restaurant, or 
a flat ; and human nature under such con- 
ditions becomes too vulgarly common- 
place to be interesting or heroic. I never 
met but one man in a Chicago novel that 
I should care to know in real life, and he 
was an unsightly German in Mr. George 
Horton’s book, “The Long Straight 
Road,” who had somehow got a poetic 
perspective upon a certain suburban dis- 
trict of that city. 

But we must not forget the heroes in 
Western fiction. If one of certain writers 
I know should attempt to draw one of 
these copperheaded giants (they are 
nearly always blonds!) into his little sit- 
ting-room romance, his literary fate 
would not be unlike that of the man who 
hooked a fish so large that it drew him 
into the river and drowned him. The 
difference between these heroes and the 
ones found in the hand-made parts of 
this country is that nature has had some- 
thing to do with shaping them. Her 
droughts, plagues and famines have 
forced them all into an Homeric attitude 
of resistance. And from Annixter in 
Frank Norris’s book, “ The Octopus,” to 
John Saxon in Meredith Nicholson’s new 
novel, “ The Main Chance,” they have 
all caught something of that inspiration 
which made demigods of the old Greek 
and Roman heroes. There is no end to 
their courage, because there is no end to 
the powers of earth and sky that threaten 
them. There is no limit to their imagi- 
nation because the land rolls about them. 
like a shoreless sea, and because silence 
ever calls to spirit. They have a fright- 
ful sense of humor, of disproportion, but 
they know little of mere mirth ; and peace 
and happiness are not the things they 
strive for, They are too fiercely mascu- 
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line to be satisfied with anything so ef- 
feminate as felicity. 

The hero antedates the heroine in life 
and in fiction. For a long time she was 
simply the reward for his vainglorious 
achievements, a sweet baggage that a 
knight might bear away across his saddle 
bow, so to speak. But by degrees she 
learned to outwit destinv and to do a few 
things for herself. Now no man would 
think of keeping her immured in his cas- 
tle, lest she should have a little hairpin 
of dynamite concealed somewhere with 
which to wreck his estate; and in fiction 
she holds a position of almost equal im- 
portance with the hero. The only ap- 
preciable change in her personality dur- 
ing the last quarter of a century is an 
increase in her age limit and a decrease 
in her sense of marital proprieties. Both 
are bad signs, so far as they indicate that 
writers of fiction are discarding the idea 
of feminine innocence as being uninter- 
esting to the average reader. But at least 
they prove an increase in the ability of 
literary artists to develop characters more 
illusive and difficult to portray than the 
simple, pretty young lady who once 


played automatically the part of heroine 
in nearlv all the novels we read. 

The peculiarity of the heroine in 
American nection is that while she is often 


well groomed she rarely ever is well 
bred. There is a climatic as well as a 
spiritual difference between her vital, 
charming personality and the women we 
occasionally meet in novels of English 
life. She is a new oxygen compound of 
femininity, fresh, vigorous, magnetic, but 
she lacks the poise, that sense of totality 
which makes some women of the old 
countries in literature the most perfect 
and satisfying types of the “ eternally 
feminine.” It may be claimed that we 
do sometimes have such a dowager hero- 
ine in Southern fiction, but I doubt it. 
These Colonial dames have a too demon- 
strative wav of indicating their cavalier 
prestige. They cannot move along the 
carpeted highways of the old Southern 
mansion in the story without hinting with 
their petticoat trains of a genealogical 
halo. Now the real distinction of the 
thoroughbred is not mental, but it is tem- 
peramental ; so that some of the dullest 
people show the quality and have a 
unique perfection quite beyond the power 
of any smart American to acquire, The 
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only two women I know in recent fiction 
who suggest this completeness of per- 
sonality are the elder Mrs. Norman, in 
“ A Modern Obstacle,” and Mrs. Mere- 
dith, the mother of Rowan, in Mr. Allen’s 
new novel. The latter is the one woman 
in an American novel who bears a strik- 
ing resemblance in nature and spirit to 
Lady Calmady, the lovely mother of “ Sir 
Richard Calmady.” 

But with the exception of a few dialect 
stories, nearly all our novels are supplied 
with the well groomed woman, a lady 
whose mind generally has a financial 
basis upon which Cupid is obliged to 
stand if he stands at all in her regions. 
Illustrations of the type are to be found 
in “ The Beautiful Mrs. Moulton,” in the 
heroine of “ The Spenders,” and more 
recently in the character of Pauline in 
“The Modern Obstacle.” All are capa- 
ble, and none of them are commonplace, 
but they simply lack the instinct for the 
part they wish to play. They are not the 
real thing. With them refinement is not 
so much a matter of being as it is of 
externals, household decorations and 
clothes. No other women show such 
courage, taste and originality in the 
things they wear. (It is only when a 
Western novelist furnishes the heroine’s 
toilet out of the abundance of his own 
red Indian imagination that she gives the 
impression of being a sort of cross be- 
tween the bird of Paradise and a milk- 
maid!) But I doubt if any other women 
are so dependent upon the effect pro- 
duced by clothes, if the truth were 
known. These are often the only miti- 
gating circumstance in the conduct and 
point of view held by American women 
in fiction or out of it. The fact is, when 
a woman’s figure proves her the mistress 
of the art of symmetry, and past mistress 
at reconciling a too vivid personality with 
the subduing harmony of clothes, she 
wins an appearance, and a sort of liberty 
of expression denied her less facile but 
better bred sisters. She has a genius for 
looking well, and a constitutional vivacity 
which Mr. Zangwill calls the “ accent” 
of American beauty. And these consti- 
tute her national charm as a heroine in 
fiction. 

Two types of women have been neg- 
lected by writers of fiction this year, the 
mothers of young children and the young 
widows of deceased husbands. No one 
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seems interested in the psychology of the 
child-bearing woman, altho it is dramatic 
enough to satisfy the demands of the sen- 
sationalist even. And apparently no one 
recognizes the peculiar fascinations of 
the pretty widow who wears her tribula- 
tions in the style of becoming weeds. 
This woman has had two natures already, 
maiden and married, respectively; she 
still has several minds, and an inscrutable 
disposition. Her charm would consist in 
the fact that she is never to be trusted. 
Thus she would give every man who 
bowed at her shrine the delightful sensa- 
tion of gambling with destiny, an un- 
certainty that would insure to her many 
lovers, to say nothing of her other at- 
tractions. Yet I have not read a novel 
this year with such a character in it, while 
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most of them present the married co- 
quette in nearly every phase of romantic 
impropriety. But why have the married 
coquette when the young widow possesses 
the same qualifications and is without the 
moral incumbrance of a husband? Is 
it because virtuous, loyal wives are sup- 
posed to be uninteresting? Possibly they 
are when they have nothing to recom- 
mend them but dog-like fidelity, as in the 
case of Ruth Gordon in “The One 
Woman.” But the one-sided develop- 
ment of this character is the author’s 
fault, and so does not fairly represent the 
dramatic possibilities of the type to which 
she belongs. In any case, a little more 
of the “mother, home and Heaven” 
ideas will not damage fiction in this coun- 
try. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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By Park 


To the Editor of THE INDEPENDENT: 


N the article of the Chinese Minister 
in your issue of August 6th I find 


the following: 


“With the mariner’s compass, which they 
had devised, her sailors were exploring the 
waters of their outlying seas for cycles before 
those of other lands borrowed it from them.” 


Altho I have reviewed the Proceedings 
of the principal Asiatic societies, the 
available translations of the Shoo-King 
and other Chinese classics, the quite ex- 
tended study of Klaproth into this sub- 
ject, and all other sources to which I 
could get access, I have never been able 
to find any evidence in support of the 
foregoing assertion. That the Chinese 
—or, more properly, the tribes which, mi- 
grating eastward, drove out the aborig- 
ines—used the magnetic needle in front 
of their chariots to indicate direction and 
so to serve as a guide in traveling over 
the land, is supported by various legends, 
all more or less mixed with the super- 
natural and grotesque. This employment 
began before China even extended to the 
sea. It did not involve in any wise the 
discovery of the mariner’s compass as a 
pathfinder on the ocean. Nor does it ap- 
pear that the Chinese ever so used it un- 
til long after the Arabs did, and the latter 
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after the Northmen. In fact, the Chinese 
were river navigators, not blue water 
sailors, and river navigation never made 
a seaman and never will. They appear 
even to have remained in ignorance of 
the islands off their own coast until the 
Europeans found them—as the Dutch 
did Formosa. 

Still there is a hazy tradition that ages 
ago the Chinese sailed across the Pacific 
to Mexico—even maintained regular 
communication with the American 
shores. Does His Excellency refer to 
this? If so, will he indicate where the 
proof is, or where any proof can be found 
in support of the actual invention of the 
mariner’s compass by the Chinese? 

Meanwhile, to make the issue plain, 
and so far as my own studies go, I should 
paraphrase his statement as follows: 

“With the mariner’s compass, which 
they had developed from the south point- 
ing needle, which led their ancestors 
northward from the valley of the Oxus to 
the sounds of Finland, even as it led the 
invaders of China eastward to the fertile 
plains of Asia, the wonder-working 
Finns explored the northern waters and 
taught their discovery to all the North- 
men long before the utterly uninventive 
Chinese ever dreamed of venturing out 
of sight of their own shores.” 

New York City, 
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Mr. Dixon Once More 


THE Caliban-Mob is a new element in 
American fiction. But it had to come. 
There is something in the unguarded lib- 
erty of this country which develops sen- 
sation and intelligence faster than it does 
virtue or character. And now we have 
at least one mob genius among us—a 
writer whose appeal is always to the herd 
instinct of his kind, an orator’ producing 
epigrammatic fiction about morals under 
conditions that render morals apocry- 
phal or merely sentimental. In his new 
novel,* Mr. Dixon heralds The One 
Woman as the presiding genius of 
monogamous marriage; but he lays the 
scene of his story in the midst of a law- 
less-minded socialism that he has massed 
in New York. And he does this because 
the passions of the crowd are always the 
springboard of ideas with Mr. Dixon. 
He must feel in imagination the breath 
of ten thousand excited men against his 
face, sense the fury of their moral mad- 
ness, before he is sufficiently charged with 
“the eloquence of emotional thinking ”’ 
to write out any tragedy of life from the 
gallery god’s point of view. For that is 
what he really does, giving a touch of 
vulgarity and coarse emphasis to every 
situation so as to appeal to the vulgar 
and coarse-minded. 

Frank Gordon, the hero, is introduced 
as the pastor of Pilgrim Church in New 
York—‘“a man of powerful physique, 
wide chest and broad shoulders, a tall 
athelete six feet four, of Viking mold, 
hair blond and waving, steel gray eyes, 
a strong aquiline nose, and frank, se- 
rious face ”—a man of magnetism rather 
than of intelligence, a sentimentalist who 
interprets life and nature and God 
through his nerves; a man, in short, who 
had too much fellowship with his mob- 
congregation, and too little conscience or 
principles of his own apart from them. 
Properly speaking, he is an animal and 
not a moral being. The Gospel gets at 
him, therefore, through shallow humani- 
tarianism, love reaches him not through 


* THE ONE WoMAN. By Thomas Dixon, Jr. New 
York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50. 
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lawful wedlock but through the attrac- 
tions of a beautiful, sensual woman, and 
when he sins flagrantly there is no evi- 
dence of repentance or a moral reaction. 
The author does not treat him as a sin- 
ner, the monstrous mob sees in him only 
the eloquent impersonation of their own 
passions, even his wife thinks of him 
tenderly as the romantic dupe of his 
senses. 

Now socialism is that spiritualism of 
passion which is the logical madness of 
such temperaments. And Gordon be- 
comes a Socialist in spite of the fact 
that his wife, “ the one woman,” opposes 
him at every step with those instinctive 
defenses of the wife-woman when she 
feels her state in danger. Also, he per- 
sists against the advice of his bachelor 
friend, Overman, a huge, ugly, one-eyed 
materialist, whose occasional assaults 
upon the absurdity of Gordon’s position 
are the only intellectual features of the 
story. Meanwhile, the leading deacon in 
Piigrim Church is more practical in his 
opposition, and shows a diabolical in- 
genuity in his efforts to balk the young 
enthusiast’s scheme for erecting a splen- 
did “ Temple of Humanity,” where he 
would preach the dogmas of socialism, 
of heroes and senses, in the name of 
“hope and freedom.” This deacon, Mr. 
Dixon intends, shall represent all the real 
and traditional meanness of the church 
member. But when we consider the sort 
of gospel wonder the old man had to 
deal with our sympathies go with him. 
A preacher whose avowed sensuality 
leads him unresisting into the arms of 
the first pretty female Socialist he con- 
verts to the creed is not exactly the man 
to inspire a wise confidence. 

The sense of psychic proportions in 
such a character would naturally be 
marred by nerve exaggerations. All his 
mustard seed sensations grow into green 
bay tree emotions, social climaxes. Thus 
Gordon, caught in the current of his 
own passion, magnifies the immoral rip- 
ple of it into “the breath of the spirit 
that is driving this century before it” 
—namely, the spirit of socialism, and 
more particularly “free love.” It is the 
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eternal fallacy of a man 
who is true to his ani- 
mal nature rather than 
the abstract truth. 

“T admire your in- 
genuity,”’ said Over- 
man, when Gordon an- 
nounced his determina- 
tion to divorce Ruth 
and marry Kate in the 
name of “ freedom and 
fellowship,” with a 
view to starting a revo- 
lution that would “ re- 
deem society.” “Just a 
plain rooster fighting 
sinner like me would 
never think of making 
his sin a holy religion.” 
But when a man has 
nothing but his nerves 
to go by, he is not dis- 
criminating in spiritual 
values, therefore Gor- 
don cannot detect the 
difference between blas- 
phemy and _ righteous- 
ness. And it is not cer- 
tain that the author can, 
for, referring to the oc- 
casion when Gordon de- 
termines to separate 
from Ruth, he writes: 











“The battle between 
flesh and spirit had 
ended.” But when did 
it take place? And what kind of 
‘ spirit” does Mr. Dixon mean? The 
only spirit Gordon had from first to last 
is the red blood spirit of the flesh. And 
he never once resisted it, nor even wished 
tc resist, unless we except the one hvster- 
ical moment when his ambition had been 
cratified by a million dollar gift for his 
“ Temple,” and he falls upon his knees 
ind thanks God (of all gods!). But to 
continue. Having wearied of Gordon’s 
legenerate sentimentality, Kate boldly 
thrusts herself into the arms of Overman. 
\nd Overman takes a cynical advantage 
f his friend’s gospel of “ freedom and 
ellowship ” to justify his course in re- 
eiving her. 

The consequent battle in the darkened 
‘oom between the two undecorated males 
s scarcely up to the mark after what we 
have been accustomed to, even in the 


THOMAS DIXON, JR. 


average historical novel, and, if truth 
must be told, bears a lurid resemblance 
to the gory combat of two cats. Curious- 
ly enough there are manifestly readers 
who take pleasure in such things as this, 
just as there are people who enjoy a rat- 


baiting. It is the same appeal to the 
crude savage within us, and on the same 
level emotionally : 

“ Over and over on the velvet carpet, dimly 
lighted now from the glowing coals, they 
rolled, growling, snarling, cursing in low, 
half-articulate gasps, thrusting the steel into 
flesh and bone, nerve and vein and artery. 
Gordon suddenly plunged his dagger with a 
crash in Overman’s shoulder, snatched at it, 
and broke it smooth at the hilt. Throwing 
his opponent to one side by a quick movement, 
he sprang to his feet, and, as Overman rose, 
fastened his enormous hairy left hand on his 
throat and closed it with the clutch of a bear. 
His enemy writhed and plunged the steel twice 
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to the hilt in Gordon’s breast before his big 
right hand found the knife and wrenched it 
from his grasp.” 


But what of “the one woman” dur- 
ing this whirlwind of freedom and pas- 
sions that sweep away her peace and hap- 
piness? She is simply a poor little spook 
with stormy human eyes watching the 
performance. Mr. Dixcn’s purpose is to 
prove the necessity and wisdom of the 
monogamous marriage outside scrip- 
tural grounds, and to show that it is the 
natural marriage. This “one woman,” 
the faithful wife who is to redeem the 
world, is attached to her husband by af- 
fection and sentiment only. Her dog- 
like fidelity to him under the most hu- 
miliating circumstances is a natural 
creature instinct, neither noble nor self- 
respecting. Such women may cherish 
the remains of a disrupted moral order 
in society, but they are by no means ef- 
fective in preserving it. And they do 
not command respect so much as‘they ex- 
cite compassion. 

The flaw in the story is the author’s 
failure to prove that the monogamous 
marriage is the marriage ordained by 
instinct, apart from scriptural or moral 
compulsion. All he proves is that a de- 
serted wife may remain so infatuated 
with an unfaithful husband that she will 
tisk a second matrimonial experiment 
with him. This is at least a doubtful 
tribute to the woman, and any one who 
knows the Frank Gordon type knows 
that she will have about as much influ- 
ence over the inherent vice of such a 
man’s character as music would have in 
reforming a maudlin drunkard. 


a . 
The Lions of the Lord 


A NOVEL which gives not only the his- 
tory of a people, but such an interpreta- 
tion as this book contains of their life 
and character, is something more than 
fiction. And in this story * Mr. Wilson 
dramatizes early Mormon civilization, 
so to speak. He begins with the saints’ 
expulsion from Missouri, accompanies 
them through the wilderness and records 
the difficulties of their final settlement in 
Utah, thus proving that in less than fifty 





*THE LIONS OF THE Lorp. By Harry Leon 
Wilson. Boston: Lothrop Publishing Co. $1,50, 


years these people endured the suffering 
and martyrdoms of several medieval 
centuries. Yet, at bottom, the book is a 
relentless exposure of the ignorance, bru- 
tality, lust and deceit of practical Mor- 
monism. 

“ Joel Rae,” the sincere fanatic, and 
Brigham Young, that sagacious, deceit- 
ful, unscrupulous leader of men and 
maker of states, represent the two ele- 
ments of Mormonism—one to scheme 
and dictate, the other to obey blindly, 
unquestioningly, with the ardor of fierce 
fanaticism. This blending of cunning 
and faith accounted for the wonderful 
vitality and endurance of the brother- 
hood. And the fact that the mass of the 
people at this crucial period in their his- 
tory were grossly ignorant and super- 
stitious made the imposition of a lying 
priesthood all the more credible. Many 
of them sincerely believed in the daily 
intervention of God in their affairs. 
They took themselves for saints as truly 
as ever the Jews believed themselves to 
be the chosen people. And not all the 
inconsistencies of their prophets, nor the 
diabolism and absurdity of their creed, 
could shake their faith in this conviction 

So much for the constructive effects 
of Mormonism upon the political char- 
acter of these people—an effect admi- 
rably wrought out in the community life 
depicted in this book. But the interest of 
the story centers about the figure of 
Joel Rae. In the pure soul of this man 
the author proves the frightful conse- 
quences of a hideous faith. This man, 
profoundly susceptible to spiritual influ- 
ences, was among the first generation to 
be born and brought up in the teaching 
of the Mormon Church. He lives, suf- 
fers and dies within the limits of this 
monstrous creed, which holds in solution 
the horrors of the Mountain Meadow 
massacre, blood atonement, polygamy, 
the absolution of a brutal priesthood and 
the poison of universal hatred against 
every man not a Mormon. 

The tragedy consists of the fact that 
Joel Rae was essentially an honest man, 
who at last caught fairer visions of the 
truth that lay beyond the crimson shade 
of his own creed, but not before that 
creed had led him into crimes and 
cruelties that shocked his humanity. 
Mountain Meadow ghosts haunt him. 
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Terrors of death and darkness lay hold 
of him. And, conscious in spite of Mor- 
mon ethics that he has sinned, he tries 
to expiate his fault. But even his pen- 
ance must be worked under the peculiar 
conditions imposed by his surroundings. 
Thus he denies himself, suffers, mar- 
ries the ugly, cast off women,—a great 
soul degraded and rendered contemptible 
by the baseness of a faith imposed by 
false and unscrupulous “ prophets.” 

On the whole, this is a unique contrib- 
ution to historical fiction, and no strong- 
er, more suggestive story dealing with 
the psychic effects of religious dogmas 
and doctrines has appeared in recent 
vears. 

a 
Cypriote Antiquiti’s 

SEVERAL years have passed since the 
two first volumes of this work appeared. 
We may presume that the delay has been 
caused, in part at least, by the difficulty 
which General di Cesnola found in se- 
curing an assistant who could take the 
place of the lamented Dr. Isaac H. Hall. 
The present volume* has had the help of 
Dr. Charles R. Gillett, Librarian of 
Seminary, whose 


Union Theological 
studies in Egyptology have been of much 
advantage in this work. 

This third volume, like the two that 
preceded it, consists of five separate 
parts, which really ought to be bound 


separately. Each part contains thirty 
large folio plates with the necessary let- 
terpress. The volume describes the 
gold, silver, bronze and lead objects col- 
lected in Cyprus by General di Cesnola, 
a number of Egyptian terra cottas, the 
engraved scarabs, scaraboids, gems and 
seal cylinders, the glass vessels, and the 
inscriptions in Egyptian, Babylonian, 
Phoenician, Cypriote and Greek. With 
the two preceding volumes, which con- 
tain the statuary and pottery, it repre- 
sents one of the most notable archeolog- 
ical collections ever made. Its equal, in 
this department, is not to be found in 
#iy European museum, and the Metro- 
politan Museum has done wisely in hav- 


*A DESCRIPTIVE ATLAS OF THE CESNOLA COL- 
LECTION OF CYPRIOTE ANTIQUITIRS IN THE MBET- 
ROPOLITAN MUSEUM oF ART, New York. By 
Louis P. di Cesnola, LL.D., Director of the Muse- 
" _¥ol. III. Folio, 150 plates, with letterpress. 
Noes by the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
Sew York. 
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ing it thus sumptuously published. Too 
much cannot be said for the energy and 
enterprise that made the collection, while 
General di Cesnola was a United States 
Consul in Cyprus. The time which other 
men less well equipped would have given 
to pleasure he gave to opening the buried 
treasures of the island; and it was most 
fortunate that his treasures were pur- 
chased for. the Metropolitan Museum as 
a first foundation for its collections, and 
that he should have been made its first 
Director. The wonderful growth of the 
Museum is a testimony equally to his 
ability and to the generosity of many 
princely friends who have been its trus- 
tees and benefactors. No American 
should visit the British Museum or the 
Louvre until he has first taken pains to 
visit our own principal Museutn of Art. 

The wealth of gold objects shown in 
this third volume is remarkable. First 
come the heavy gold armlets of Etey- 
ander, King of Paphos, as learned from 
the Cypriote inscription; but unfortu- 
nately they were stolen, and are replaced 
by an exact copy made from a mold. 
There is a profusion of bracelets, ear- 
rings, chains and objects in gold, silver 
and agate. We must particularly men- 
tion the wonderful head of a scepter in 
agate and silver, of a form that has come 
down from the earliest times, when a 
club with a knob of bitumen was both 
the chief weapon and the badge of au- 
thority. 

General di Cesnola’s fine collection of 
Cypriote cylinder seals is included in 
this volume. A few of them are of for- 
eign origin, or at least of foreign -art, 
Egyptian, Babylonian or Hittite, but most 
are of the later Cypriote origin, and are 
not at all easy to explain, as the objects 
are figured in a way so conventional as 
to seem almost meaningless. Several 
have Cypriote inscriptions, and one, with 
a Babylonian inscription, states that the 
owner was a worshiper of the god Na- 
ram-Sin. Naram-Sin was a King of 
Babylonia who lived, on the authority of 
Nabonidos, about 3750 B. C., and his 
power extended to Cyprus, and he was 
early apotheosized. We must not, how- 
ever, suppose this seal to have been made 
in his life-time, as it is evidently much 
later. M. de Morgan has lately found 
at Susa a splendid stele of Naram-Sin, 
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in which the King is represented in a 
very heroic attitude trampling on his ene- 
mies. 

Every visitor to the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum is struck by the wonderful beauty 
of the iridescent glass objects which oc- 
cupy one of the rooms. Of late a con- 
siderable business is carried on surrep- 
titiously in excavating tombs in Syria, 
and the fine glass found is widely scat- 
tered among collections. But this collec- 
tion from Cyprus will long be a most 
notable one, and very important for the 
study of this early art. We learn from it 
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for Greek than for legal practice, at- 
tacked the inscriptions then lately 
brought to the Museum, and translated 
such of them as were not too fragment- 
ary. The Cypriote is a strange alphabet, 
in which a Greek dialect is written not 
in letters, but in syllables, perhaps de- 
rived from the earlier Hittite. One of 
these inscriptions contains four lines of 
a Greek hexameter which bids the King 
to remember that he can do nothing 
apart from the gods. It is very curious 
to see Greck poetry written in a Cypriote 
syllabary. 














Upper Portion of Stele, with Two Winged Sphinxes. From Cesnola Collection 


the use of the “ whorls,” which so long 
puzzled scholars, and which were stop- 
pers placed over the mouth of unguent 
bottles. They are often pierced for the 
insertion of the glass rod which stirred 
the unguent and removed a drop of it. 
For the scholar no portion will be 
more welcome than the collection of in- 
scriptions. For the study of these we 
are indebted to the competent scholar- 
ship of Dr. Hall. No sooner had George 
Smith found the clue to the Cypriote 
syllables than Dr. Hall, then a young 
lawyer in New York, with a greater love 


The Metropolitan Museum has pro- 
vided a supply of hand-catalogs for its 
various departments, but here we have, 
in these fifteen parts, the beginning of 
that kind of a more ambitious series of 
atlases with plates, such as we have no 
doubt the Museum will supply for the 
use of the scholars of the world. We 
are not sorry that the beginning has been 
made in the department of archeology, 
and in that branch of it which first gave 
the Museum its distinction, and with 
which the name of its Director is so hon- 
orably identified. 
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Out of the Past 


THERE is a peculiar kind of book 
which can scarcely be conceived to 
emanate from America and which may 
be described as Anglican, and in these 
two volumes of essays* by Sir Grant 
Duff we have a notable example of such 
writing both in its excellences and its 
defects. They contain the opinions on 
a variety of literary and biographical 
subjects written by a man who is satu- 
rated with that special form of worldly 
training which comes with public life in 
England, and hardly elsewhere, and with 
that fine flower of education which only 
the English universities know how to 
give. There is a tone of mellow ripeness 
about it all, a manner of testing every- 
thing by the kindly yet not unexacting 
judgment of the wise man of the world 
which the word urbane conveys better 
perhaps than any other in the language. 

More than once the author speaks 
critically, even harshly, of the old-fash- 
ioned training of the English schools, 
and complains that so much of his stu- 
dent time was wasted in Latin composi- 
tion and on the Greek drama when he 


might have been employed in learning 


more profitable matters. Curiously 
enough the chief characteristic of his 
work is just that wide and philosophic 
acquaintance with men and affairs, even 
with sciences, which we rarely find in 
those whose early years were directed to 
such ends, and withal that mellowness of 
judgment which would seem to be not 
disconnected with his early industry in 
old-world ideas. His culture, while 
dealing directly and powerfully with the 
present, bears the same relation to the 
ordinary, unrooted culture of the day as 
the manners of a gentleman conscious of 
his ancestors are supposed to bear to the 
unrelated manners of the man in the 
street. It is safe to say further that the 
style of the essays, the chastened yet duc- 
tile language, rarely if ever comes to any 
one who has not been drilled in just the 
studies which Sir Grant Duff deplores. 

But we would not slur over the defects 
common to these essays with other books 
springing from the same milieu. It is 
By the Right Hon. Sir 


Gront Duff. New York: E. P. 
Two volumes. $5.00, net. 
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the weakness of a certain insularity 
which shows itself as soon as the writer 
leaves the track of worldly-wise experi- 
ence and touches upon abstract ideas. 
That, too, is Anglicanism, as Matthew 
Arnold and others have not been slow to 
point out, and depends more perhaps 
upon a certain inherent trait of English 
character than on any result of indi- 
vidual training. As an example of this 
bluntness to ideas, apart from concerns 
of the world, may be mentioned such a 
comparison as the following: 

“T could not find anything in Emerson’s 
prose which I should even put alongside the 
‘Hyperion’ of his friend and neighbor, Long- 
fellow.” 

Such writing as this of Sir Grant 
Duff’s is not precisely literature, but it 
has all the charm of conversation with 
a man who is’ of the world and who 
knows books, and who uses in his talk 
the quiet, refined language of gentlemen. 
It is a training in taste and judgment to 
read such essays, and a season of enter- 


tainment as well. 
& 


The Essays of Elia and The Last Essays of 
Elia. By Charles Lamb. Edited with a 
Memoir and Notes by William Macdonald. 
With illustrations by C. E. Brock. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co., $1.50 net each. 

We have here the first fruits of what 
is to be an elaborate edition of Lamb’s 

Works in twelve volumes. Mr. Mac- 

donald’s plan is to include everything of 

Lamb’s that is known, and to arrange 

this material in such a manner as will be 

at once reasonable and convenient. We 
have not in general much sympathy with 
the prevailing mania which seeks to jus- 
tify a new edition of some author by the 
inclusion of a mass of ephemeral and 
worthless matter deliberately passed over 
by earlier editors. Such a process serves 
generally rather to obscure what is real- 
ly deserving of preservation than to en- 
hance the author’s glory or the reader’s 
profit. But in the case of Lamb the at- 
tempt to draw a line between what is 
ephemeral and what is permanently in- 
teresting becomes extremely difficult—if, 
indeed, the former class has any existence 
at all. Other reasons contribute to jus- 
tify Mr. Macdonald’s design of impar- 
tiality, and certainly his scheme of ar- 
rangement, as forecast in the present vol- 
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umes, promises to render his edition the 
most serviceable on the whole that has 
yet appeared. Of his two introductions 
much might be said. That to the first 
volume is a somewhat long-drawn-out 
examination of previous editions, in 
which the present editor takes occasion to 
scold unmercifully those who labored be- 
fore him. The tirade would be in ill 
taste, if it were not written with a mani- 
fest intention (with what success is an- 
other matter) to be humorous. The in- 
troduction to the second volume gives a 
pretty satisfactory life of Lamb, with a 


few concluding pages of literary criti- © 


cism which are decidedly the best of Mr. 
Macdonald’s work so far. His attempt 
to show the predominant intellectual 
quality of Lamb’s writing is well made. 
Something on the derivation of Lamb’s 
style we miss, and it would have added 
greatly to the value of the pages. As for 
the notes (which, considering their aim, 
are rightly placed at the end of the vol- 
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lume), they give about as much as we 
need to know, tho they leave many 
allusions and quotations unexplained. 
They are, moreover, vivacious and add 
materially to the value of the edition. 
May the editor’s work prosper and may 
he add to the number of devotees at the 
shrine of the gentle saint! We love to 
recall the verses of Lionel Johnson: 


“ Saint Charles! for Thackeray called thee so: 
Saint, at whose name our fond hearts glow: 
See now, this age of tedious wo, 
That snaps and snarls! 

Thine was a life of tragic shade; 

A life, of care and sorrow made: 

But nought could make thine heart afraid, 
Gentle Saint Charles!” 


Js 


A Parish of Two. By H.G. McVickar and 


Percy Collins. Boston: Lothrop Publish- 


ing Co. 


_ THERE seems to be a reviving interest 
in the epistolary novel. Nor is this aston- 
ishing. Indeed for the treatment of cer- 
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tain subjects the novel in let- 
ters offers advantages so sub- 
stantial as to make it rather a 
matter of wonder that the 
wideawake novelist should 
have neglected it so long. For 
the writer who wishes to es- 
cape from the tyranny of ma- 
terial circumstance into an 
atmosphere of emotions and 
ideas the epistolary novel pro- 
vides a natural and ready 
opening. Its strength and 
weakness are well illustrated 
in “ Clarissa Harlowe,” which 
moves sightless and indiffer- 
ent through the spectacle of 
the world, and with the ex- 
ception of that “little valley 
between the hills” where 
ends the long drawn sequence 
of fate, has hardly another 
evocation of physical sur- 
roundings. But, on the con- 
trary, if he is to ignore the 
topography of nature the 
novelist must have a soul in 
which to set his scene. His 
only excuse for leaving the 
world of facts lies, not in his 
inability to transfigure it, but 








Old Benchers of the Inner Temple 


(Illustration by C. E. Brock for Essays of Elia.) 


in his ability to enter the 
world of philosophy and 
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poetry. Facts may be commonplace, 
coarse and brutal; but a man’s mind, 
as expressed in his correspondence, may 
be not only all this, but vulgar also 
—smart, and vulgar, and occasionally 
even nasty. Nor in the interests of the 
economy of space is it difficult to find 
from this volume of fictitious correspond- 
ence between a clergyman and a world- 
ling a single quotation that will embody 
at once all three of these characteristics. 
For instance: 

é but your three most desirable at- 
tributes of women made me roar. Why, man, 
I expect to find them ‘ sober ;’ I should hate to 
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cessory, ardent lovers and frequent 
travelers of the country. But on this 
particular occasion they leave the beaten 
track for a side-tour, as it might be, 
through a series of little trodden by- 
paths, which include such outposts of 
civilization as Dombaas, Lesjevaerk, and 
Stueflaaten. Mr. Wood has already writ- 
ten several volumes of this sort and has 
developed a procédé of his own, until 
there is little in the present volume of the 
ordinary still life and landscape of the 
conventional travels. It is rather the 


animation than the panorama of travel 
which engages him—the exhilaration of 














Stavanger Cathedral (From Norwegian By-Ways) 


That’s as you 
and 


find them ‘silent’ and ‘ fertile.’ 
like. - My idea is beauty, tenderness, 
sterility.” 

Underlying the whole conception of the 
book there is something like this—some- 
thing raw, sore and itching. 


Js 


Norwegian By-Ways. By Charles W. Wood 
New York: The Macmillan Co., $2.00. 
This light and well made volume con- 
trains the “ ower simple tale,” as the writ- 
er calls it, of a trip of his with a friend 
to Norway—‘to Noroway o’er the 
ixem.” They are both, principal and ac- 


spirits, the surprise of chance encounters, 
the vivacity of incidental conversation. 
Indeed, some of-the dialog makes the 
best of the book, tho throughout the sense 
of shift and change is well rendered the 
ceaseless Wirrwarr which underlies all 
the other impressions of such a tour. To 
pick holes in a book from which one has 
had so much pleasure must needs seem 
an ungrateful sort of proceeding ; but we 
will venture to suggest that if the author 
would but break himself of the habit of 
the “misrelated” participle, he would 
considerably improve his style for the 
future. 
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The Yacht Race 


Once more the American yacht has 
been proved superior to the English, 
Mr. Herreshoff more skillful than Mr. 
Fife, Captain Barr a better sailor than 
Captain Wringe; and the cup won half a 
century ago, when the “ America” was 
first and the rest “ nowhere” remains 
our prize. 

Victory is sweet to us, and defeat is 
bitter to Sir Thomas Lipton. To be sure, 
we have been generous victors and he has 
been a cheerful loser. He has three times 
spent his money most freely to win back 
the trophy, and we all admire him, and 
wish he had had a little streak of luck to 
salve his failure, and we hope that the 
profit of his teas will more than make up 
his financial expenditure. And yet, 
should he come again, another syndicate 
will try to gain another victory. 

But why a syndicate? Simply be- 
cause after the race is over nobody wants 
the yacht. It is of no use to anybody. 
We have yacht clubs in plenty, with 
hundreds of yachts, large and small, to 
indulge the favorite sport of millionaires. 
But not one of them would take and use 
the “ Reliance” as a gift. She will be 
put out of commission, laid away and 
protected against rot and rust, her spars 
greased and wrapped up, her sails folded 
away in camphor and carbolic acid, and 
her body docked and covered, to wait 
the time when Sir Thomas or some other 
man of wealth shall believe he has a 
chance to gain what the present competi- 
tor has failed to secure. 

For these yachts are not the kind that 
men sail in. They would not risk their 
lives in them. Think of that fin that 
runs straight down from the keel, loaded 
at the bottom with tons of lead, which 
grew out of the center-board of the ear- 
lier yachts. It will hold the boat stiff in 
a moderate wind, but who would dare to 
venture his life with it in a storm? And 
think of those tremendous spars of hol- 
low steel, rising higher than a church- 
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steeple, and of the mighty spread of cost- 
ly sail, all too fine for common use, and 
sure to swamp the boat in a sudden 
squall. And who that valued his life and 
that of his visitors and his crew would 
think of going to sea in a vessel too slim 
for cabins, and with no railing to save 
one who slipped on its polished deck? 
The man who takes his rest at sea must 
have a very different and far less anx- 
ious boat for the safe comfort of himself 
and his friends. 

So these yachts have come to be noth- 
ing more than mere racing machines, 
good for nothing else. The greatest skill 
and the most intense thought have been 
devoted to their building, but it has 
taught little or nothing useful for naval 
construction. _Sir Thomas Lipton is 
right when he says that while he hoped 
and expected to win the cup, he did not 
desire that such races be perpetuated. 
He would have had the conditions 
changed so that only serviceable boats 
should contend. 

And this is what we would now have. 
This sort of competition has gone far 
enough. There is good will between 
winners and losers. Englishmen and 
Americans are the best of friends. An- 
other trophy, for success in tennis, an 
Englishmen carries back across the 
ocean, and we are not sorry, even if we 
are not glad; for a great victory on the 
sea is balanced by a small defeat on the 
land. Why may not our yachtsmen 
agree on some better conditions, which 
will allow sea-going boats to compete, 
and which will really be of use to stimu- 
late the best devices for ship construc- 
tion? We would not have Great Brit- 
ain alone compete, nor would we have 
only our visitors put to the disadvantage 
of crossing the ocean. We would have 
our yachtsmen, in their turn, take the 
best sea-going boats that our Herreshoffs 
can make to international contests off 
Cowes or in the Baltic or the Mediter- 
ranean, and then we shall know whether 
the useful skill that built the “ America ” 
still holds its supremacy. 
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The Beirut Affair 


It is unfortunate that a blunder in in- 
terpreting a cipher message should have 
led Minister Leishman to cable to our 
Department of State from Constanti- 
nople the report of the murder of Vice- 
Consul Magelssen at Beiriit. Doubtless 
the President and Secretary Hay are 
much annoyed at the blunder which has 
precipitated their action. It is a kind of 
blunder that oughtnot to have been made. 

But the fact that the shots missed their 
mark must not obscure the seriousness of 
the event. The American Vice-Consul, 
an American citizen, while riding in a 
carriage in the streets of Beirit, was shot 
at with the intention of killing him. We 
have no knowledge who did it, or why he 
was attacked. It was not from any gen- 
eral political unrest looking to revolu- 
tion, as in Macedonia, for there is no 
thought of such a thing there. The large 
number of Americans in Beirit, particu- 
larly those connected with the Syrian 
Protestant College, are on the best of 
terms with the leading Mohammedans of 
the city, and they travel in the country 
with very little fear of danger. There is 
now in the College a larger number of 
Mohammedan boys than ever before. 

As the murderous assault on Mr. Ma- 
gelssen was not the result of any popular 
uprising, it must be credited to an indi- 
vidual assassin, acting either through 
personal revenge, or hired to do the deed 
by individuals who had conceived an en- 
mity to him personally. It is likely that 
the attack was provoked by his faithful 
performance of his duty in protecting 
men of Syrian birth who had become 
American citizens and had returned to 
Syria to visit their relatives or for pur- 
poses of trade. 

Our Ministers at the Porte are well 
aware of the exasperating difficulties 
connected with asserting and securing 
the rights of such American citizens who 
were born Turkish subjects. Thousands 
of Syrians from the neighborhood of 
Heirit and of Armenians from Asia 
Minor have become American citizens 
and are living in this country honorable 
lives, industrious and successful. Now 
and then they visit the land of their birth, 
t» see beloved parents or to bring back 
wives and children. On landing in a 
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Turkish port they are often deprived of 
their American passports by the police, 
and arrears of many years’ taxes are de- 
manded of them. Often they are im- 
prisoned or heavily fined and ordered 
to leave the country at once. In such 
,cases our Consuls are instructed to pro- 
tect any American citizen. Consul 
Ravndal and his brother-in-law, Vice- 
Consul Magelssen, have been most active 
in securing the rights of every Syrian 
who brought proofs of his citizenship. 
Some two years ago a Mohammedan 
from Tripoli, near Beirit, who had been 
about ten years in America, returned a 
well authenticated American citizen. He 
was not a man of a clean record before 
leaving Syria, and soon after returning 
he committed a crime in his old home. 
Dr. Ira Harris, United States Vice-Con- 
sul, arrested him, and after a protracted 
struggle with the local authorities sent 
him to Consul Ravndal in Beirit for trial. 
The Turks protested, insisting on their 
right to try him. The Consul telegraphed 
to Constantinople and carried his point, 
tried the man before an American jury 
and sentenced him to imprisonment. As 
there is no prison in Syria belonging to 
Americans, the Consul sent him, under 
the charge of Mr. Magelssen, to Smyrna, 
where there is a naval prison. Mr. Ma- 
gelssen’s part in the transaction, acting as 
police over a Moslem, made him espe- 
cially obnoxious to Moslems and to 
Turkish officials. Frequent cases of de- 
fending Syro-Americans, in almost all of 
which Mr. Magelssen had been promi- 
nent, and in which he had been obliged 
to insist on American rights with great 
emphasis, may have rendered him per- 
sonally obnoxious to certain persons who 
hired the assassins to do the deadly work. 

It is notorious that a group of Moslem 
boatmen in Beirit commit crimes con- 
stantly and are seldom punished. In the 
vicinity of Mr. Magelssen’s lonely house 
in Beirit there are Druze and Moslem 
desperadoes who waylay passers-by at 
night, so that the citizens dread to go out 
of their homes after dark. The city is 
lighted with gas, and an efficient police 
could easily keep it in order. But the 
present Vali of Beiriit is notorously cor- 
rupt, in league with robbers and murder- 
ers, taking bribes from them and letting 
them go unpunished, Both the Vali and 
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the Chief of Police ought to be dismissed. 
If they remain there will be no security. 
They probably know who made the at- 
tack, but will not punish the guilty man 
unless compelled to do so. Damascus, 
with 250,000 inhabitants, twice the popu- 
lation of Beiriit, is well governed under 
Nazim Pasha, an efficient and impartial 
ruler, who treats Moslems and Christians 
alike; but in Beirit no Moslem can be 
punished for killing a Christian dog. 

We are glad that President Roose- 
velt has ordered a naval demonstration 
at Beirfit to support the demand for re- 
dress. A mere apology is not enough. 
The miscreant and his backers should be 
discovered and punished, and the Vali 
and Chief of Police removed if, as is 
probably the case, the attack was due to 
resentment at the performance of his 
official duty by the American Vice-Con- 
sul. We must protect American citizens 
not in Beirait only, but also in Harpit, 
where dangerous conditions are reported, 
and throughout all the dominion of His 
Unutterableness. 


Literary Perversities of Modern 
Novelists 


THE average novelist does not know 
enough of his own limitations. He mis- 
takes courage for genius, and defies God 
and nature in the literary license he 
takes with the affairs of this world. He 
refuses to see things as an artist, but he 
comes to his task with a theory and he 
makes the whole of life conform to it. 
To begin with, this involves logical con- 
clusions that are more or less exagger- 
ated. In real life we do tend toward 
good or evil, but we do not progress in 
either direction so far as these writers of 
fiction imply. We are restricted in our 
morals and immoralities by laws and cus- 
toms and by the common lead of society 
about us. Thus the murderer is not real- 
ly the exponent of human hatred. He is 
simply the literary expression of it in ro- 
mance where the author hurries us on 
with dramatic fervor to the superlative 
degree of vindictive emotion. But it is 
one thing to inake a man monstrous with 
perversities and quite another, greater 
achievement to show the effects of a vice 
normally as it blends with the currents of 
life about it. 


Nor does the undertaking belong any 
more to the essayists who explain psychic 
phenomena than it does to the novelists 
whose characters are supposed to illus- 
trate the same. The difficulty with the 
latter is that their dramatic instincts are 
more highly developed than their sense 
of proportion. They do not convince of 
anything, they simply agitate us with 
bloodstains, impossible situations and 
startling results. This is not literature. 
It is sensationalism reduced to a literary 
formula. 

To see things in their true relation is 
intelligence, to be able to depict them so 
is art. This is why novels dealing with 
plague spots in society never are the best 
forms of fiction. Writers of this class 
have their minds focused upon excesses 
and abominations, things exceptional to 
the common order, and so developed as 
to sustain no true relation to the whole 
of society as it really exists. 

That such novels do good is beyond 
question, even when, as Maurice Thomp- 
son once complained, the “moral pur- 
pose” sticks out “like the sting of a 
wasp.” “Little Dorrit ” hastened prison 
reform in England, and “ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin ” is said to have been instrumental 
in bringing on the Civil War that freed 
the slaves in the Southern States. But 
in its last analysis, this kind of fiction is 
not so much a permanent part of litera- 
ture as it is a dramatic demonstration of 
the abuses and needs of society during 
the period represented. It is a morbid 
product brought on by the fever of the 
times. And at the present day, aside 
from their literary inconsistency, such 
novels are not nearly so interesting or 
so effective as they once were—partly 
because we have outgrown the merely 
sentimental call to duty, and partly be- 
cause we no longer trust the sincerity of 
writers who play too much to the gallery 
of our human sympathies. 

But not only is the modern novelist 
disposed to select extreme situations 
where there is some moral sickness, or 
where social disorder or political conges- 
tion renders conditions abnormal, but he 
shows a preference for artificially devel- 
oped types. If not the more vulgarly 
vicious, it is the elegantly sensuous man 
and the exquisitely pagan woman who 
figure most frequently as the leading 
characters in his books, And when we 
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meet one of these calmly poised scamps 
wandering about in the ball room of the 
numerous society novels, we generally 
understand that he has a satyr hoof, con- 
cealed scmewhere, and that often his 
lovely companion is only a poetic varia- 
tion of the well-known scarlet woman. 

Now Millet painted the French peas- 
ants in the Barbizon Forest rather than 
the lords and ladies of Paris because he 
had a sense of color that conformed to 
truth. He summed up earth and nature 
and God in scenes that were hymnal in 
their simplicity. Just so, the legitimate 
business of the literary artist is to select 
a credible situation, and to depict the in- 
dividual in it who is typical of his kind. 
And the best setting for such characters 
is the original one of woods and fields. 
These are the only really native environ- 
ment of mankind. Meanwhile, we have 
had enough of the “ people of the whirl- 
pool,” as some one has aptly called so- 
ciety folk. Why should these gaslight 
parodies on human nature figure so 
prominently in fiction? They have no 
reasonable existence, and they are “ out 
of.drawing ” because they have lost their 
true direction. They are not types so 
much as they are idiosyncrasies inci- 
dent to the real development of the race. 

But to abandon these exceptional char- 
acters and extraordinary situations 
brings our novelist face to face with that 
which appeals least to his charlatan 
imagination—the average life, the com- 
monplace. He cannot accept this su- 
preme challenge of literary art because 
he is not able to conceive of things as 
they are, but only according to his dra- 
matic theory of how they should be. His 
conditions are false, and his characters 
are posters that flare out upon the bill- 
boards of literature, highly colored pre- 
varications of the human nature they are 
supposed to represent. 

The truth is, we are still in the gar- 
rulous, sensational stage of fiction as an 
art. And our novelists are mere tattlers 
dealing with the two extremes of human 
nature, those above or below the average 
of their kind. The normal middle class, 
in whom alone exists a balance of power 
between good and evil, furnish them less 
material than any other class. They fail 
0 note that the great tragedies of life 
ire enacted by these people, because they 
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are more nearly capable than any other 
of making an even fight between the gods 
and demons of their nature. They do 
not spiritualize vice and then embrace it 
as do the sensuous pagan classes ; nor do 
they conform to it with the unimagina- 
tive brutality of the desperately depraved 
who hide in the back alleys and under 
the doorsteps in nearly all our novels. 
But the middle classes have a rectitude of 
intelligence, a capacity for long endur- 
ance, and a natural courage that wins or 
loses the fight without noise or demon- 
stration. Ethically, they do not acknowl- 
edge the tragedy of defeat because they 
can only comprehend that ultimate vic- 
tory is a moral obligation. They incar- 
nate the stern stuff out of which scrip- 
tures are made, and poetically they are 
related both to the earth and to the stars 
because they are separated spiritually 
from these by so little that is false or 
artificial. They do not know so much, 
but they feel more that is right than any 
other people in this world. And they 
are not only the best, they are the most 
typical of the race at the apex of its vir- 
tues. 

Yet they attract little attention in life 
or art. They are so lasting, so really a 
part of the natural order, that we take 
them for granted. But when fiction 
ceases to be merely fanciful, a vehicle for 
conveying cunningly devised feats of the 
literary imagination, and becomes the 
sincere art of illustrating life, these peo- 
ple will have a part to play that will not 
be lacking in heroic action. They figure 
so little now because the writers of fic- 
tion are not masters of the wisdom of 
life. They are primary interpreters who 
show only the prominent, bizarre fea- 
tures of existence. 


The Church in the Market Place 


THOSE who know of European cathe- 
drals by the pictures and descriptions 
alone usually imagine them as set on hill- 
tops, with spacious grounds and terraced 
approaches, and they are disappointed to 
find them in many cases down in the com- 
mon market place, huddled by shops and 
disreputable looking buildings, and sur- 
rounded by peasants with baskets of eggs, 
fowls and vegetables. This disappoint- 
ment is at first generally expressed by 
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disapproval, but afterward there comes 
the question of whether the preconceived 
ideal or the actual condition is the better. 
Is the proper site for a temple the 
Acropolis or the Forum? Is religion the 
most efficient and beneficent when iso- 
lated in imposing grandeur or when in 
the midst of business, political and social 
life? If the latter, it inevitably becomes 
vulgarized through familiarity and de- 
filed with daily dirt; if it is on the hill- 
top, it is highly esteemed but rarely 
visited, for people have not often the 
time, strength or disposition to climb 
high,, physically or morally. 

It cannot be imagined that the market 
women shut out the world the instant 
they pass under the carved arch and slam 
the heavy leathern door behind them. 
The church is manifestly more a place 
of casual rest and refuge than a sanc- 
tuary to them, and they show little fear 
of profaning it by thought or action. 
They mingle their business and their re- 
ligion, muttering prayers between sales, 
and make bargains with the saints in very 
much the same spirit they make bargains 
with their customers. 

To those who have succeeded in con- 
fining their religion to certain sacred days 
and in certain sacred places this mixing 
of the divine and human is very offen- 
sive. They can easily show that it is sacri- 
legious and injurious to the feelings of 
awe and reverence which are so impor- 
tant a factor in religion. In genre stories 
of all countries, whether of. New Eng- 
land deacons or darky preachers, this in- 
congruity between sacred words and 
secular actions forms a staple subject of 
humor, and reformers of all ages have 
found their theme in the contrast between 
the meek and lowly spirit of the Master 
and the pride and intolerance of some of 
his professed followers. 

The fact must be met that, however 
centralized the control and uniform the 
creed and ritual, religion in so far as it 
becomes a vital part of the individual will 
be individualized, and the more deeply 
it is felt and the more sincerely it is ex- 
pressed the greater will be the variety 
of its forms. Religion in the mind of a 
vulgar person becomes vulgarized; the 
religion of a mystic is mystical. A re- 
ligion which reaches all the people will 
assume many perverted and grotesque 
forms. ‘ 
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We cannot altogether prevent this di- 
vergence if we try, for even where the 
same form of service is used the creed 
and the ritual do not mean exactly the 
same to any two individuals. The ma- 
terialist and the sentimentalist may say 
the same thing, but they do not think the 
same thing. If the particular modifica- 
tion demanded by any social group is not 
provided officially by the Church, they 
will develop a sect or sub-sect of their 
own; so we find segregated, more or less 
definitely, in certain localities or denomi- 
nations, those to whom philanthropy, 
faith-healing, asceticism, ritualism, holi- 
ness, fashion or intellectualism are im- 
portant factors in their personal religion, 
while ethical standards vary so much that 
what is regarded as meritorious in one 
Church is considered sinful in another. 

There are Churches which expel their 
members who indulge in amusements, 
harmless in themselves, but which are 
liable to lead to injurious habits; there 
have been instances where Churches kept 
on their rolls of membership men who 
were serving terms in the penitentiary 
under conviction of crime. Should. a 
Church include only the minority whose 
morals are higher than the average, or 
should it be so wide and so low as to em- 
brace all who have any pretensions to 
decency? It is easy to see advantages on 
both sides. The smaller and purer Church 
will embody and espouse a higher ideal 
in the community and keep its members 
on a higher moral plane than could be 
reached by them individually, while the 
Church which does not attempt to sepa- 
rate the wheat from the tares will influ- 
ence more people but less intensely. It 
may modify more sinners, but it will 
make fewer saints. The question is like 
the conflict between the advocates of in- 
tensive and extensive cultivation of the 
soil. 

Fortunately it is not necessary to 
choose between these two divergent and 
somewhat antagonistic aims. In all lands 
practically the same modus vivendi has 
been reached, and different types of re- 
ligion are provided for different persons, 
suited to their kind of culture and the 
degree of their moral development. The 
two great branches of the Christian 
Church have solved the problem in much 
the same way ; the Catholic with nominal 
unity but with real and often very fierce 
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internal antagotiisms; the Protestant 
with independent Churches often in con- 
flict but really with much community of 
interest and sentiment. In both the va- 
rieties of individual religion range from 
crude emotionalism and fetishism to 
cold intellectualism and liberal scholar- 
ship with all kinds of ethical codes. 
The practical necessity for providing for 
an almost infinite diversity of religious 
needs should be clearly recognized by 
those who are working for Church unity. 
They should aim to secure harmony, not 
uniformity, among the Churches; not to 
bring their differences into agreement, 
but to get them to agree to differ. There 
must be some religion attainable for the 
weakest spiritual natures, just as a gym- 
nasium provides one pound dumbbells 
for those who cannot lift ten. Religion 
is a ladder from earth to heaven, but a 
ladder is of no value unless it comes near 
enough to the ground to be within the 
reach of men. 

Very curiously, there are persons who 
do not understand this need for diversity 
in religion and reproach the Church for 
permitting the name of Christianity to 
cover those who have so little of its spirit. 
To take a single example, several popular 
novels have had for their theme the 
Church as a stepping-stone to society, 
and have shown how social parvenus 
may make use of it to force an entrance 
into exclusive circles, and a certain class 
of newspapers use this for denouncing 
the Church. Now it is, of course, very 
bad to join a Church with no higher mo- 
tive than social advancement and to util- 
ize its machinery for that or any other 
selfish purpose ; but why it should be con- 
sidered disgraceful to the Church that it 
can be used in that way is not clear. On 
the contrary, it shows that even the most 
narrow and worldly Churches are not 
merely “social clubs,’ as they are so 
often called, but that they are the least 
exclusive of all the institutions of that 
part of society. The spirit of Christian- 
ity is hostile to all forms of caste and 
exclusiveness, and it is a proof that it is 
even here exerting its rightful influence 
lor good, if the members of the fashion- 
able set are willing to meet in their re- 
ligious and philanthropic work on terms 
of equality with those whom they treat 
in all other relations of life as a lower 
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caste, sprung from the feet of Brahma. 
It shows that God has not left himself 
without a witness even among the gen- 
teels. 
Js 
Mr. Shepard's Bid for the Presi 
dential Nomination 


WHEN the New York Evening Post 
wrote two months ago to a dozen lead- 
ing Democrats of the country asking 
them what they thought about the 
schemes by which negroes in the South 
are excluded from the right to vote, it 
got nothing in reply from most of them, 
but from one it got more than it ex- 
pected: it got from the Hon. Edward M. 
Shepard a bid for the Presidential nomi- 
nation. It got in reply a very long letter 
which is sure to be widely quoted and 
greatly praised all through the South. 

The questions asked Mr. Shepard and 
others were based on the averments, in 
the Alabama suffrage case, that in Mont- 
gomery County alone over 5,000 colored 
persons were excluded from the suffrage, 
tho “ qualified under the law of the State 
of Alabama and of the United States;” 
and they asked whether, granting the 
truth of these statements, Congress has 
any duty in the premises. Mr. Shepard 
refuses to admit the truth of the aver- 
ments, recalls that the Supreme Court 
said it had no jurisdiction and heard no 
evidence, declaring that even if the state- 
ments in the bill were true the court 
could give no relief. He refused to ad- 
mit that it was Northern Democrats alone 
who were in sympathy with the effort to 
disfianchise the negro in the South, 
inasmuch as Northern Republicans, like 
Secretary Root and Dr. Lyman Abbott, 
have condemned negro suffrage. But we 
are certain that Secretary Root has done 
no such thing. He merely stated the 
plain fact that the Fifteenth Amendment 
has proved a failure. And Dr. Abbott 
has done no such thing. The most he has 
done is to oppose ignorant suffrage, 
black or white. In his editorial in The 
Outlook of May 2ist, with which we 
least agree, he says: 

“The iniquity is in allowing incompetent 
white voters, not in disallowing incompetent 
negro voters.” 


He has never published a word in de- 
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fense of any discrimination against negro 
suffrage, only against incompetent suf- 
frage, white or black. 

Mr. Shepard attacks the appointment 
by President Roosevelt of negro office- 
holders in the South. He asks why Mr. 
Roosevelt does not execute laws protect- 
ing negro suffrage, if there are any such 
laws, or, if there are not, why he does 
not recommend such laws; and he re- 
fuses to admit either that the Constitu- 
tional guarantees have lapsed, or to 
recommend other laws which would be 
equally futile against public sentiment. 

On safe topics he is emphatic. He be- 
lieves “ profoundly in Democratic self- 
government,” with “ no exception against 
negroes or Filipinos.” He “ hates human 
slavery, whether of white men or black 
or yellow or brown.” He “abhors 
peonage,” and “honors the citizens of 
Alabama who as prosecutors, judges and 
jurors have punished it.” He says: 


“ There rests on the President no duty more 
imperative than to enforce the Thirteenth 
Amendment and the legislation enacted under 
it; for the Amendmert can be practically en- 
forced.” 


This is the Amendment which forbids 
slavery and involuntary servitude ; but he 
has not a word to say for the Fourteenth 
and Fifteenth Amendments. He believes 
in the advancement of the American ne- 
gro, and especially in “ the labors of that 
true American patriot, Booker T. Wash- 
ington.” He says: 

“T believe it to be wise for Southern white 
men to cheerfully accord the ballot to the ne- 
groes who achieve industrial success and are 
intelligent and are men of high character.” 


We note here that in the North we al- 
low men to vote who have not these 
qualifications, for we have no courts to 
decide as to their possession. 

With all this Mr. Shepard declares: 


“ Nevertheless, I should regard it as calam- 
itous to the American nation, and, above all, 
calamitous to the American negro, if the North 
were to undertake, through the Federal Govern- 
ment, to enforce upon the South the right of 
the negro to vote, or to make a political issue 
of that right.” 


Very probably he is right, altho, if 
undertaken, it would be by the Nation, 
and not by “the North.” The North has 
no Congress, makes no laws, has no ap- 
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pliances to execute them. We presume 
that no laws, however just, and no con 
stitutional provisions can be executed 
where the ruling mass of the people are 
opposed to them. We must trust, even 
for justice, to slower forces. 

But here let us quote: 


“The problem, it is plain to the last degree, 
is not one of democratic self-government. | 
would, if I could, have blacks govern them- 
selves. Therefore it is that I hate the Imperial- 
istic scheme carried out by the Republican 
party in the Philippines. But in common- 
wealths where whites and blacks, altho races 
profoundly distinct from one another, never- 
theless live together, I should be sorry indeed 
to have the Government controlled by the 
blacks. Whatever, however, be our 
grief at difficulties or inconsistencies, what- 
ever be their practical evils, it is idle to ignore 
the vast racial difference between whites and 
blacks, or the vast superiority of the white 
race. . . . The fact of the racial difference 
and of the white superiority is, for our genera- 
tion and for generations to come, open to no 
doubt whatever. ‘ 

“The problem in the South is unique. There 
we have two races dwelling together in closest 
industrial relation, city and country alike—races 
not far from numerically equal—races of which 
one on the average is very superior to the other, 
but, nevertheless, both races entitled and sub- 
ject to a legal theory of perfect and democratic 
political equality. No like problem exists in 
any Northern State or in any democratically 
governed community of which I know. If, on 
the one hand, negroes be systematically ex- 
cluded from the franchise while white men of 
like qualifications are admitted, then clearly 
the white man rules the negro without the lat- 
ter’s consent, and the foundation doctrine of 
the Declaration of Independence and of Amer- 
ican Government and the express law of the 
land are violated. Such a result is lamentable 
and demoralizing, like many another incon- 
sistency or anomaly. If, on the other hand, 
there be no such exclusion of negroes from suf- 
frage, then in some States at least negroes will 
rule white men, with the result that, so long as 
the conditions of negro life are what they now 
are at the South and what they must for gen- 
erations remain—civilization itself will be un- 
dermined and decay. The rule would inevi- 
tably be what it was in corrupt carpet-bag days 
—a rule of adventurers and demagogs kept in 
power by ignorance, unspeakably disastrous to 
white and black alike. 

“ As between violation of American doctrine 
and law and surrender of civilization, the 
Southern States with large negro populations 
have seized the horn of the dilemma which the 
white of any and every Northern State would 
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n like situation seize. The Southern whites 
tand for civilization as against political theory 
of legal right. And so they will stand. Nor do 
1 believe that the North will effectively find 
fault.” 

These are words addressed, not to the 
North but to the South, with the Presi- 
dential nomination in view. They will 
be quoted with great delight as the voice 
of the Northern Democracy. He hates 
Imperialism in the Philippines, that gives 
to the brown race the ballot, which they 
never had before, because it does not yet 
give enough of the ballot ; but he defends 
that other worse Imperialism at home 
which denies the ballot to the black race. 
He points back to “ carpet-bag days,” 
when he knows, or ought to know, that 
there was misgovernment only where the 
white people sulked and refused to help 
govern the States. Governor Bullock 
has told our readers why that period gave 
good government to Georgia, and Bishop 
Hood only last week told us why every- 
thing went well and harmoniously in 
North Carolina. 

But the great fallacy and vice of Mr. 
Shepard’s seductive letter is in its cow- 
ardice. Why should he assume and fear 
that, were men of both races treated 
alike, “in some States, at least, negroes 
would rule white men”? Does he not 
believe that knowledge is power? Would 
not intelligence rule, as it always rules? 
If the white race is so incontestably su- 
perior what has it to fear? In our North- 
ern States the majority of the voters, as 
everywhere, are commonplace cr inferior 
or ignorant. They take their views from 
more intelligent and forceful men, and 
they can be trusted partly for that reason 
and partly because of that inherent sense 
of right which ignorant and common- 
place people possess. We are demo- 
crats; we believe in the rule of the com- 
mon people. The negro has learned 
something since President Hayes’s time, 
and he could be trusted and guided in 
Georgia and North Carolina even before 
Hayes withdrew the army from the 
South. White men would rule South 
Carolina and Mississippi just the same if 
negroes had the ballot exactly like white 
men. 

But there are sections of the country 
where it is customary to say that the 
negro is essentially and eternally an in- 
ferior race, and yet that if he were al- 
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lowed equal privileges he would rule the 
white race! This is ludicrously incon- 
sistent, but it is to those who talk that 
kind of talk that Mr. Shepard is talking. 
He would make the negro question, 
which we are utterly tired of, the leading 
question in the coming campaign. 


& 


Effects of the 
Scholarships 


WE cannot tell until some fifty years 
have passed whether the results of Cecil 
Rhodes’s plan for educating at Oxford 
the future leaders of the Anglo-Teutonic 
race will be those pictured by the imagi- 
nation of the Empire-Builder, but his en- 
dowment is already producing some 
noticeable effects which were doubtless 
quite unintended and unforeseen by the 
founder. The first of the Rhodes schol- 
ars will not take up their residence in 
Oxford until October, 1904, so we do not 
speak of the effects of Oxford on those 
who go there, but upon those who do not, 
an influence which is more far-reaching 
and possibly more important than that 
which is more obvious and direct. All 
over the country young men are studying 
the specimen papers for “ responsions ” 
and trying to find their way through that 
mighty maze, entirely without a plan,the 
official publications of the various col- 
leges of Oxford. 

To the large universities of the East 
the addition of two more scholarships, 
even tho they are large and provide for 
foreign study, to the already long list of 
those offered to their students will make 
little difference ; but the opening of these 
scholarships to a free competition of 
small colleges of the South and West, 
which have few or no such opportunities 
and which are in their formative period, 
will make a great difference. To have 
three years of study and travel in Europe 
at a salary of $1,500 a year is a dazzling 
prize to hold before a poor country boy, 
and such an unexpected possibility is 
quite sufficient in many cases to change 
his course of study and plan of life. Our 
unequal division of the population into 
States, which produces so many anoma- 
lies in our representative system, causes 
here some curious results, since Nevada, 
with a school population of 11,000, sends 
two students to Oxford, and New York, 
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with 2,100,000, has no more; so Cecil 
Rhodes’s bequest is nearly two hundred 
times as important to Nevada as to 
New York. 

It is the rule with most forms of ra- 
diation, such as light, heat and electricity, 
that its power decreases as the square 
of the distance increases, but the influ- 
ence of Oxford will be most strongly felt 
in those States which are the most remote 
from it, whether the distance be measured 
by difference in latitude or by difference 
in social and educational conditions and 
ideals. 

One effect has already made itself 
clearly apparent—that is, the strengthen- 
ing of the classical courses. Professors 
of Latin and Greek in many Western col- 
leges have felt themselves fighting a los- 
ing battle for their educational ideals. 
Those who held scientific training to be 
a superior form of culture and those who 
advocated it for its practical value com- 
bined against them, and as the elective 
system was extended, they lost in the 
numbers and in the quality of their stu- 
dents, especially among the young men, 
until one prominent educator has gone so 
far as to say that in the future the classi- 
cal and similar liberal arts studies would 
be taken almost solely by women. Now, 
however, the tide has turned and in every 
college numbers of the brightest young 
men are devoting the greatest part of 
energy to Greek and Latin, and a con- 
siderable proportion of the students will 
follow their example, ‘for practically the 
elective system is something like res- 
taurants a /a carte, and one is most apt 
to order what he sees his neighbors en- 
joying. Since the standing of a college 
will depend somewhat upon the success 
of its representatives in securing the 
scholarships in competition with other 
colleges of the State, the authorities will 
naturally try to secure and develop prom- 
ising candidates and to strengthen those 
departments where the most important 
part of their training is done. It will be 
interesting to see whether the scientific 
members of the faculty will be as enthu- 
siastic advocates of the elective system 
now that it is against their interests as 
they have been in the past when it was 
so useful in breaking the solid ranks of 
the classical curriculum. 

In mathematics the effects will also be 
perceptible, for a professer cannot fail to 


be influenced by the fact that a dozen or 
two of his most ambitious pupils want 
geometry taught after the manner of 
Euclid. It has long been recognized in 
England that Euclid, however admirable 
it may be from a theoretical point of 
view, does not furnish the kind of mathe- 
matical training most needed by those 
who most need mathematical training, 
and the best teachers have been working 
for many years to introduce more mod- 
ern, flexible and efficient methods of 
demonstration and analysis as a practical 
substitute for the cumbrous forms of the 
Greek phitosophy. But what congresses 
of educators have not succeeded in get- 
ting rid of in England, the whim of a 
South African millionaire has introduced 
into America. 

In their plans for the selection of the 
Rhodes scholars the trustees have made 
a wise application of the usual British 
custom of disregarding consistency and 
uniformity, and have adopted different 
methods for the different States. Natu- 
rally the president of the State university 
would bethe chairman of the committee to 
select the scholars, and this has been done 
in most cases—but, while in some States 
the State university has few or no rivals 
in the field of higher education, in others 
it is overshadowed by one or several de- 
nominational or independent universities. 
In such cases accordingly the head of the 
leading university is chosen, and the 
presidents of Yale, Chicago, George- 
town, Johns Hopkins, Harvard, Prince- 
ton, Columbia and Brown will be chair- 
men of the committee of selection in their 
respective States. In California a pe- 
culiar method has been adopted. The 
State University and Leland Stanford 
will alternately send a scholar to Oxford 
except every seventh year, when he will 
be selected from the smaller colleges of 
the State by competition among them- 
selves. In all cases the authority to ap- 
point is placed in academic hands; so the 
Governor of Colorado was quite out of 
his place when he nominated his young 
friend as a Rhodes scholar as soon as the 
will was published. 

The complicated system of marking the 
candidates for scholarship by their teach- 
ers, and for character and ability by their 
schoolmates, devised by Cecil Rhodes, is 
manifestly not applicable to a competi- 
tion between colleges, and the decision of 
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the State committee, selected from the 
various colleges, difficult enough in itself, 
will give occasion for much jealousy, re- 
crimination and suspicion among the stu- 
dents and, it must also be admitted, the 
faculties of the rival colleges ; but, on the 
other hand, the educational institutions 
of each State, hitherto not on very in- 
timate terms, will be brought to act to- 
gether in this work as they never have 
before, and will come to know more of 
each other. Students who have been edu- 
cated in the State will naturally be given 
the preference over those who have gone 
to more distant colleges, and this will 
have some effect, both on students and 
institutions. 

Triumph in the State competition does 
not mean appointment to Oxford, for 
Oxford is purely Calvinistic in its doc- 
trine of election. No man can demand 
admission to that university on the 
ground that he has passed the entrance 
examinations. By that act he has merely 
removed any obstacle on his side; and 
then, if suitably recommended and favor- 
ably presented, the college authorities 
may see fit to receive him. In reply to 
the criticism so often heard in this coun- 
trv that the educational facilities offered 
by Oxford were not equal to those of 
other European universities, the friends 
of the English university make the some- 
what peculiar defense that since the Ox- 
ford term of residence is only twenty-one 
weeks and the allowance so ample, an 
American student can do some semes- 
ters of work at German universities, thus 
getting his “ atmosphere ” at Oxford and 
his knowledge in Berlin. 


& 


It would be hard to say 
when so good a series of 
American stories has 
been brought together as in Senator 
Hoar’s article on “Some Famous 
Judges ” in the September Scribner. The 
anecdotes bear that delightful flavor of 
humor and sturdy character which is 
characteristic of Mr. Russell’s “ Collec- 
tions and Recollections,” to mention a 
familiar English example, and which is 
exceedingly rare in books of reminis- 
cences. Some of the descriptions are 
clear and picturesque, as, for instance, 
this of Chief Justice Lemuel Shaw, 


Senator Hoar’s 
Reminiscences 
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whom Senator Hoar places above every 
other judge except Matshall: 


“ He had a massive head, a low forehead, and 
strong and rather coarse features. He tfe- 
minded you of the statues of Gog and Magog 
in the Guildhall in London. His hair came 
down over his forehead, and when he had been 
away from home for a week or two, so that 
his head got no combing but his own, it was a 
sadly tangled mass. His eye was dull, except 
when it kindled in discussion, or when he was 
stirred to some utterance of grave displeasure.” 


One of the most amusing stories is told 
in connection with Judge Theron Met- 
calf, who was trying a case in which a 
railway company was sued for a house 
set on fire by a spark from a locomotive. 
One of the witnesses was a self-contained 
old woman who had been sitting at her 
window in a house nearby knitting when 
the train passed. Just before the alarm 
of fire she had made a mark in the stock- 
ing to see how many times round she 
could knit. Senator Hoar, who was him- 
self on the prosecution, continues the 
story: 

“ So we claimed that we could tell pretty well 

how long the time had been between the pass- 
ing of the train and the breaking out of the fire. 
Judge Metcalf, who was always fussy and inter- 
fering, said: ‘How can we tell anything by 
that, unless we know how large the stocking 
was?’ The old lady, with a most bland smile, 
turned to the judge as if she were soothing an 
infant, lifted up the hem of her petticoats, and 
exhibited a very sturdy ankle and calf, and said: 
‘ Just the size I wear, your honor.’ There was a 
roar of laughter in the court house. The inci- 
dent was published in the morning paper the 
next day, much to the judge’s indignation.” 
A volume of reminiscences from the 
amiable Senator from Massachusetts, 
with mingled grave and gay, would make 
excellent reading. 


sd 


We were hasty in assum- 
ing that at the first popu- 
lar primary election in Mississippi Editor 
Vardaman had received a majority of the 


Mr. Vardaman 


votes. It was only a plurality, and the 
combined vote of his two competitors 
was 19,000 more than his own. But the 
Mississippi primary law drops all but the 
two highest candidates, and the second 
primary election has resulted in the 
choice of Mr. Vardaman by a substantial 
majority. This seems to have been a 
case where prayer failed of its object, for, 
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if one may trust the press dispatches, the 
fact that the negroes held prayer meet- 
ings to pray for the defeat of the candi- 
date whose platform was the ruin of 
their public schools aroused a successful 
resentment against their interference at 
the court of the Most High. Neverthe- 
less, we do not believe that Mr. Varda- 
man’s proposition, on which he appealed 
for votes, that of dividing the school 
money in the ratio of taxes paid by the 
two races, will be accepted by the Legis- 
lature. It is quite too criminal for decent 
and intelligent people to adopt, and it is 
said that the Legislature already nomi- 
nated is conservatively opposed to it. A 
law to reduce the school privileges of 
poor people, to allow them only the 
schooling they can pay for, is simply sui- 
cidal. We do not believe that Mississippi 
prefers ignorance to intelligence, or that 
her men of property are unwilling to pay 
to educate the children of those less for- 


tunate. 
& 


Frederick Law -Olmsted, 
who died last week in his 
eighty-second year, created a new pro- 
fession of vast benefit to the country, or 
rather to our cities, that of landscape 
architect. Before his day we had no real 
parks. To this farmer, who had ideas 
for the beautiful as well as the useful, 
who saw profit in prospects as well as 
potatoes, we owed first our Central Park 
in this city, and then a multitude of the 
most beautiful pleasure grounds in the 
country, public and private, including the 
notable World’s Fair grounds in Chicago, 
the Boston system of parks, and Bilt- 
more, N. C. We cannot compute the 
amount of pleasure his skill and taste 
have given to millions of poor people and 
rich. Every child that wanders from the 
crowded tenement to enjoy a half holi- 
day in any one of our parks unwittingly 
blesses the memory of Mr. Olmsted, for 
every pleasure ground in the land has 
been modeled after the creations of his 
genius. 


Mr, Olmsted 
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The saloon keepers 
do not like Mayor 
Low and propose to 
join their forces for his defeat at the next 


Mayor Low and the 
Liquor Dealers 


election. It is natural; did he not refuse 
to receive their deputation while they 
had a lobby and a fund to bribe theLegis- 
lature? Their enmity is a compliment, 
and they give it emphatically. The plat- 
form of this Liquor Dealers’ Association 
adopted last Sunday night is a literary 
curiosity. It exhausts the dictionary for 
invective. The supporters of Mayor Low 
are “ clad in vestments of pharisaical pul- 
chritude and wear halos of self-constituted 
righteousness.” We are told that “the 
misplaced and exiguous brain of the flab- 
by, flaccid creature who misfits the 
Mayoralty chair is incapable of concepts 
of honor.” He represents “that small, 
over-satisfied, obtrusive, meddlesome and 
noisy pharisaical body of citizens who 
forswear ‘their taxes.” Of this “ smug 
and oleaginous Mayor” they say: 

“Dr. Seth Low was elected Mayor by the 
grossest misrepresentation and deceit. He lied 
in order to be elected Mayor, and has lied to 
and about the liquor dealers ever since. Reared 
amid wealth and culture, Dr. Seth Low looks 
on the common people much in the same spirit 
as the Latin poet Horace did, who laid down 
the doctrine that it was perfectly justifiable to 
lie and practice the arts of deceit on inferiors 
in wealth and education.” 


While we do not instantly recall the pas- 
sage in which the “ flaccid ” Flaccus re- 
cords this doctrine, we should fear to 
challenge the classical correctness of the 
Latin learning of the New York saloon. 


Js 


We should think that the wildest and 
most suspicious of our “ Anti-Imperial- 
ist” friends might discover a real desire 
to do the best we can for the Filipinos in 
the provision to send one hundred of 
their most promising youth from the 
public schools to this country to carry on 
their education. Only native youths are 
allowed to compete. 

ad 


A Lutheran ministerial conference has 
adopted a resolution condemning Presi- 
dent Roosevelt for sending condolences 
to the Vatican on the death of Leo XIII, 
and a number of other people have said 
the same thing. What would they have? 
Is there anything unchristian or danger- 
ous in the ordinary expressions of Chris- 
tian courtesy? 
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Insurance and Coinsurance 


Many people have an impression that 
a policy of fire insurance is an agree- 
ment to pay a stipulated amount in the 
way of reimbursement for damages sus- 
tained in case the object covered, is 
burned, irrespective of the fire damage. 
This is very far from the real facts in 
the case, for the reason that a fire in- 
surance policy is, after all, simply an un- 
dertaking on the part of the insuring 
company to idemnify the owner of the 
destroyed or damaged goods to the ex- 
tent of his actual loss arising from or in 
consequence of the fire. The amount of 
insurance written in the policy and paid 
for at the stipulated rate of premium is 
the limit of claim and by no means the 
measure of it. 

Fire insurance thus differs materially 
from marine insurance, in that there can 
be no “abandonment,” or right of an 
insurer to turn over what survives a fire 
in the way of salvage to the company, 
and to make a sustainable demand for a 
full payment of the binding policy unless 
by consent of the company. The owner 
under a fire policy is obliged to take care 
of all damaged property, preserve it 
from further injury, and to accept a can- 
celing recompense that is in proportion 
to the loss sustained by him. 

The term Coinsurance is far from be- 
ing entirely clear to every one, even 
when a policy is accepted which bears 
the so-called Coinsurance clause. The 
theory of Coinsurance is based on the 
merchant’s being fully insured or nearly 
so. If he is not, then when Coinsurance 
applies, in case of a total loss, he is, of 
course, a coinsurer to the extent of the 
under-insurance. If a merchant having 
a stock of $75,000, for example, insures 
it for $50,000 with a 50 per cent. coin- 
surance clause, in case of a partial loss 
of $10,000 he would receive $5,000 
from the company instead of the full 
loss, he himself being a coinsurer. This 
principle is a little confusing to the lay- 
man, but is well understood by insurance 
men. The modern tendency has been to 
carry too little, rather than too much 
insurance. In both the insurance and 
coinsurance fields the carefulness and in- 
telligence of both agents and inspectors 


must be very largely relied upon to coun- 
teract the carelessness and possible dis- 
honesty of the assured himself. Both in- 
surance and coinsurance are desirable, 
and particularly so when they go hand 
in hand. 

# 


Ir is not always from choice that 
many men are without life insurance. In 
many cases those lacking the protection 
which a good life insurance policy af- 
fords never intended that it should be so. 
The fact that they were considered un- 
insurable by the medical examiners was 
almost universally very disappointing to 
them. None of the insurance companies 
are accustomed to taking any but selected 
risks, and the medical examinations as 
a rule are very rigid. It follows, there- 
fore, that there must always be some who 
fail to obtain insurance protection. It is 
a popular belief among those who are 
not insured that all that it is necessary 
to do is to make application, and that any 
life insurance company will be only too 
ready to issue a policy. This is a great 
mistake, and as a matter of fact the New 
York Life Insurance Company alone has 
found it necessary during the past eight 
years to turn away 68,384 applicants, 
whose combined insurance, if issued, 
would have amounted to exactly $188,- 
100,000. It seems almost beyond belief 
that one insurance company should re- 
ject this large number of people in so 
short a time, but the figures quoted are 
official. Even if the number of cases 
rejected by all insurance companies in 
the United States are not considered, it 
would certainly appear that the fact that 
the men who have sought to obtain an 
insurance from this one company alone, 
without success, ought to give every un- 
insurable man a better idea of the value 
of life insurance and of the importance 
of obtaining it without procrastination. 


. The establish- 


nah manufacturing 
ments in Newark, N. J., have been 
cautioned against using soft coal by 
the manager of the Newark Fire In- 


surance Exchange. The warning is is- 
sued because of the extra hazard arising 
from the use of soft coal, which is con- 
sidered to increase the danger of fire. 
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Financial Items} 


ALL signs point to a great harvest 
this year in Canada. The increase of the 
area under cultivation in Manitoba alone 
is 568,000 acres. 

....The Chicago and Northwestern 
Railroad Company has decided to in- 
crease its capital stock to $100,000,000, 
thus adding about $36,000,000. 


....By new alliances in England the 
United Fruit Company of New Orleans 
and Boston has obtained a monopoly of 
the Jamaican fruit trade. 


....The express companies have is- 
sued from Chicago new schedules of 
charges, making a large increase of rates 
on all packages up to 50 pounds. 


....At the end of the fiscal year, the 
money in circulation in the United States 
amounted to $2,375,943,337, an increase 
during the year of $126,552,786. 


....The recent annual report of the 
New York Central Railroad Company 
shows that the company has bought 30,- 
000 shares of the stock of the American 
Express Company at $150 per share. 


....Coinage executed at the mints in 
the last fiscal year for this country 
amounted to $74,203,000. There were 
also coined 19,182,829 pieces for the 
Philippines, 750,000 for Venezuela and 
1,360,000 for Colombia. 


...+The first shipment this season of 
fresh fruit to London was made last 
week on the “ St. Paul,” and it consisted 
of nearly 10,000 boxes of pears, plums, 
cherries and peaches brought to New 
York from California by special refrig- 
erator train. 


....The report of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for the last fiscal year 
shows that the net earnings of the rail- 
roads were $606,616,794, or $51,395,000 
in excess of those of the year preceding. 
The increase of the amount paid in divi- 
dends was about 25 per cent. 


.... lhe recent expansion of business 
is shown by the record of the issues of 
stamps, stamped envelopes and cards by 
the Post Office Department, the value of 
these rising from less than $80,000,000 

2136 


in 1896 and 1897 to $95,000,000 in 1899, 


$99,700,000 in 1900, and $109,784,000 


in IgOI. 

....It is understood that the National 
Packing Company, recently incorporated 
in New Jersey with a capital of $1,000,- 
000, was formed by the companies 
known as the Beef Trust, and will prob- 
ably be enlarged to include all their in- 
terests, with a capital in the neighborhood 
of $500,000,000. 

....The bids for the $3,000,000 cer- 
tificates of indebtedness for the Philip- 
pine Government were open August 25th 
at the Bureau of Insular Affairs, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Harvey Fiske & Sons bid 
for all or any part of the amount at 
102.24, which was accepted. The bonds 
are deliverable in New York, September 
Ist. 

....The suit of the Government 
against the Beef Trust does not engross 
the attention of the defendants. The 
Armours recently cleared $1,850,000 in 
a wheat speculation ; and the head of the 
Cudahy Company has acquired 1,000,- 
000 acres of rubber forest in South 
America, and organized a company with 
$5,000,0C0 capital to carry on the busi- 
ness connected with this purchase. 

...-A delegate attending the recent 
meeting of the British Iron Trade Asso- 
ciation is reported to have said that he 
regarded the preponderance of the United 
States Steel Corporation as very fortu- 
nate for the British trade, because the 
Corporation would use every resource to 
maintain prices at the present level, at 
which most British works could undersell 
the American product at home and in 
Colonial markets. But he did not men- 
tion the fact that the Corporation’s for- 
eign prices are sometimes much lower 
than its prices in the home market. 

...Dividends and coupons 
nounced : 

U. S. Leather Co., Preferred, $1.50 per share, 
payable October Ist. 

Minneapolis & St. Louis R. R., Coupons, pay- 
able September Ist. 

Iowa Central R’way Co., Coupons, payable 
September Ist. 

Amer. Chicle Co., 1 per cent. 
tember 15th. . a 

People’s Trust Co., 1 per cent., payable Sep- 
tember Ist. 


an- 
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ORIGINAL CHARTER, 1850 


THE MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
191 Broadway, corner of Dey Street 


CAPITAL, $3,000,000 


SURPLUS AND PROFITS, $5,000,000 


FRED’K B. SCHENCK, President 


MILES M. O’BRIEN, Vice-President 
WILLIAM H. TAYLOR, Vice-President 


JAMES V. LOTT, Cashier 
EMIL KLEIN, Asst. Cashier 


DICK S. RAMSAY, Vice-President. 
DIRECTORS : 


FREDEBIO“N | B. SCHENCK, President. 
T, ALBEUS ADAMS, President ( ————n Bank. 
WILLIAM BALLIN, Ballin & Bernheimer, Silk Manu- 


facturers 
CHARLES T. BARNEY, President Knickerbocker 


WILLIAM F. QARUTON. Capitalist. 
ROpEES & WRY, President Western Union 
wile NELSON OROMWELL, Sullivan & Crom- 


wyer. 
WILLIAM J. OURTIS, Sullivan & Cromwell, La 
ag + ~~ President St. Louis-South Western 


HAVEMEYE 
BOARS T, JEFFER mt oy Denver & Rio 


Io Ent eeauAg feknan Bane Soon oN 
an 
SETH TE MILLIKE N, Deering. Milliken & Go., Dry 


Cc ww. pitalist. 
wes Me Wp HORS Fe cer prenident. 


LONDON CORRESPONDENT : The Union of London & Smiths Bank, Ltd. 


2 Princes Street, Mansion House. 


AUGUSTUS G. PAINE, N. Y¥. & Penn. Oo., Paper 


DICK 8. RAMSAY. Vice-President. 
ADOLPHE RUSOH, Abegg & Rusch, Com’n Foreign 


GEQRGE H. SARGENT, Sargent & Oo., Manfrs. 
ardware. 
ABRAHAM STERN, Lawyer. 
WILLIAM SKINN. Win. Skinn Mtg. Go. 

WILLIAM H. TAYLO Vice-President wling =. 
aay THALMANN, Ladenburg. Thalmann & Co., 


EDWARD R. THOMAS, Thomas & Thomas, Banker. 
BORER, M. THOMPSON, Chairman Internationai 
icke 


ARNER VAN NORDEN 
ISAAC WALLACH Wallace” Sons, Cotton Con- 


verters 
JOHN SKELTON WILLIAMS, President Seaboard 
Line way. 
RICHARD YOUNG, Leather. 


PARIS CORRESPONDENT : 
Credit Lyonnais, 19 Boulevard des Italiens, 


BERLIN CORRESPONDENT : Dresdner Bank, Berlin, W., 39 Behrenstrasse. 








- Le Paper for Printing by Gaslight 


If your dealer-cannot supply you send 20¢ for one 
dozen 4x5 size with developer, 


THE ANTHONY @SCOVILL CO. 


122-124¢Fifth Avenue 17th @16th Sts Att 
HICAGO 





NEW YORK 








American Loan 
ano Trust Company 


53 STATE STREET, BOSTON. 


Exchange Building 
$1,000,000 


‘CAPITAL, - - - - 
SURPLUS EARNINGS, 1,400,000 


Transacts a General Banking Business AL- 
LOWS INTEREST ON DEPOSITS. Receives 
money pee able at fixed times at specia! rates, 
Legal pository for Guardians, Executors, 
Assignees, and Courts of Law. Acts as Irus- 
tee, Registrar or Transfer Agent. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 


C. F. Adams, 2d, David P. Kimball, 
F. Lothrop Ames, N. W. Jordan, 
Hobart Ames. John Lawrence, 
Edwin F. Atkins, 
Charles 8. Bird, 
Geo. W. Brown, 
Isaac T. Burr, 
Samuel Carr, Royal eeCbins, 
Gordon Dexter. Philip L. Saltonstall, 
Eugene N. Foss, Charles W. Whittier, 
Elmer P. Howe. 


OFFICERS: 
N.W. Jordan, President, 0. H. Bowen, Secretary. 
E. A. Coffin, Treasurer. @. W. Auryansen, Asst Secy. 
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H ? [ y O ul Lr. S$ (2 [ Gavena Galloway, White Water, Wis. 

writes: ‘‘ We use Shredded Whole Wheat 

m Biscuit for breakfast, as dessert for dinner, 

To and with The Only toast for tea, and for chafing dish luncheons 

Natural Porous Food in the evening and would not be without it.” 
Made From Wheat 





Split, toast and try it as bread. A delicious 
combination with preserves and fruits. Makes 
ideal fruit short-cake and tempting dishes when 
combined with mushrooms, sweetbreads or 
vegetables. 


SHREDDED 


Can Be Prepared in over 
250 Different Ways. 


It is a remarkable fact that no other 
food takes the place of Shredded Wheat. 
This is true because in it the complete 
requirements of the body are found—the 
identical food counterparts of the human 
organism—its perfect food affinity. 


Cook Book artistic ally illustrated in colors, ‘* The Vital 
Question,"’ sent FREE upon request. Address 


The Natural Food Company, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 





A Woman Washing 
without PEARLINE is 
a sorry sight. 

Hot weather makes 
the sight sorrier. 


—troubleis mostly with the 


rubbing.Soap’s Way demands it. 


ubbing—-No Boiling 


PEARLINE Washes in Hot or Cold Water without Rubbing 


Hot Weather has driven millions of women to be 


Grateful for Pearline. 








COLO PPP PEEP EEE EE EEE EOE 


lave You Tried a_~ 
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banner Oi Heater 


For that Cold Room of Yours? 


Odorless : Smokeless : Portable 


Easily Carried from 
Room to Room... 


Satisfaction Guaranteed | 
or Money Refunded 








VERDICT, after 8 years’ 
trial: the Best 


> When not kept b 
| dealers, will send, 

freight paid, to 

7 any point east of 

the Rocky Moun- 
: tains on receipt of 
28 in. High 
The Plume & Atwood 1 Mtg. Co. 


NEw YORK CHICAGO 
Factories - - - - - Waterbury and Thomaston, Conn. 


a bh bh hb hb hb hb bh fh bi i a a a a a a a a a ba a a a a a ln 




















= for the BLUE LABEL pasted on —y 
piece guaranteeing the enamel 


FREE FROM POISON 


i\Why the manufacturers of AGATE NICKEL- STEEL /}} 
\\ WARE do not havetouse poisonous ingredients//}|: 
\\ is explained in booklet free to any address. ////} 


1 SUBSTITUTES ARE OFFERED WRITE US. 





A 

MAN 
ATE 
NOTHING 


for lunch for 10 days but GRAPE- 
NUTS and cream. He had been 
“running down” on meat and pota- 
toes. 


He gained 4 pounds in the 10 
days by the change. 


GRAPE-NUTS food is af nour- 
ishment and a// of it goes into the 
proper place. That’s why one pound 
of GRAPE-NUTS contains more 
available nourishment than ten 
pounds of Meat, Wheat, Oats or 
Bread. Proved by trial. 











are all just right on the 


BRIGHTON 


Flat Clasp Garter 


It cannot cate ¢ clothing or hurt the leg. Mad 
of the best ae a astic web—all fashionable 5 colors. 
ealers, 25c or by mail. 
PIONEER e+... CO., 718 Market St., Philadelphia. 
Makers of Pioneer Suspenders. 
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WeJ SLOANE 
NEW YORK 








INTERIOR DECORATION 
CLASSIC FURNITURE 
UPHOLSTERY FABRICS 
CARPETINGS AND 
FINE ORIENTAL RUGS 


BROADWAY AND 
NINETEENTH ST. 
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CURES 
Burns, scalds, bruises, x rac 
cuts, sprains, wounds, 


neuralgia, rheumatism, 
sunburn, bites, stings. 


Bh sp roa The Old 


earache, bleeding lungs, 
hemorrhages, and all 


"mare | Family Doctor 


with buff wrappers 














he Beauty of AN ELGIN WATCH 


snot case-deep but goes straight through to thesprings and screws, the wheels and 
staffs and jewels, and all the rest. Perfection in the smallest detail makes Elgin 
watches The World’s Standard of accuracy, An Elgin Watch always has the word 


: aie a “Elgin” engraved on the works—fully 
beauty and durability. Full ruby jeweled. —_ guaranteed. Send for booklet. 


LGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., e - - Elgin, Ill. 
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Here’ S s The Heater 


that leads all others 
for Modern Homes. 


The One Piece Construction is an important feae 
ture : notice by the accompanying cut that the inner bell is 
not a separate casting, but is a part of the main boiler. The 
entire boiler is one casting. There are absolutely no joints 
or water connections to leak or burn out. The central water 
cone adds enormous heating surface, and the vertical 
waterways are well arranged for free and rapid circulation. 


Especial Attention is «.alled to the very large amount 
of heating surface directly exposed to the fire. 


Write for catalogue. 


Glenwood 


WEIR STOVE CO., Taunton, Mass, { Mskemo! s cawood Ranges. 








HARVEY FISK N. Y. SECURITY & 


AND sONS|||_,, RUST CO., | 


Capital and Surplus, - $5,000,000. 


Bankers and Dealers in 


CHARLES 8S. FAIRCHILD, President. 
OSBORN W. BRIGHT, VicePresident. 
‘o L. CARROLL ROOT, ‘2d Vice President. 
ALEXANDER 8S. WEBB, Jr., Secretary, 
United States ZELAH VAN LOAN, Asst. Secretary. 
JAMES E. KEELER, 2d Asst. Secretary. 
H. W. WHIPPLE, Manager Bond Dept. 


Government saneeane: 


CHARLES 8. FAIRCHILD, JAMES A. BLAIR 
J. HILL, FR AN 5 STE EARNS, 


RT G. NELSO 
SON HOAGLAND, 
ae STILLMAN, 


. HYATT 
BORDEN, N . REAM 
YOu %. cCULLOUGH ; , 
FREDUING R. COUDERT, PPS 
MAR SANDS F TILFORD 
vonN Ww. SIERLING, O 
JOHN A MoUALL, OSRO . BRIGHT 
E. PARMALEE PRENTIUE. 


This company is authorized to act as Executor, 
Trustee, A trator, Guardian, Agent, Receiver, 
Registrar, and Transfer Agent. 


New York mannan Receives deponite subs -d to —y allowing interest Sam 





applica 
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Fashion is autocratic in the matter of town carriages for private service. This is why it means so 
much that social leaders have approved of the Columbia Extension Front and Straight Front Electric 
Broughams, which you may see standing before the doors of many exclusive houses in our large 
cities. These vehicles follow the latest and most approved designs and have many exclusive COLUMBIA 
features, securing reliability in operation and economy in maintenance. Our Brougham Booklet will 
be sent upon request; also catalogue of twenty styles of Columbia Electric and Gasoline vehicles. 


ELECTRIC VEHICLE Locum, Saar 





OF NEW YORK. 


AS an established record for progressive- 

ness, liberality and clearness of its policy 

contracts. It was the first company to intro- 
duce (March 8th, 1864) the 


INCONTESTABLE 
FEAGVURE 


THE POLICY GONTRACT GUARANTEES 


Loans at 5% 
Paid-up Values 
Extended Insurance 


Provision is also made for both 


Insurance Protection 
and Investment 


Sample policies and rates will be given on 
application to the Home Office. 








The EQUITABLE TRUST C0. 


Of NEW YORK 25 Nassau Street 
Capital, $3,000,000. Surplus, $8,500,000 


Solicits accounts of individ- 
uals, firms, and corporations; 
transacts a general banking 
as well as a trust company 
business; allows interest on 
daily balances 











Alvin W. eoeme President 
James H. H Vice-President 
L. L. Gillespie, ng Men 
F. W. Fulle, Sec’y and Treas. 
og Rhoades, Jr., Asst. Sec’y 
» M. Watker, Asst. Treas. 

TRUSTEES: 

James W. Alexander, 

V. P. Snyder, 

Otto H. Kahn, 

J. Henry Smith, 

George H. Squire, 


James H, Hyde, 
H. C. Deming, 
E. H. Harriman, 
H. C. Frick, 

C. B. Alexander, 
William H. Mcintyre, Bradish Johnson. 
T. H. Hubbard William Alexander, 


Alvin W Krech, 
M. Hartley Dodge, 
H. M. Alexander, 
S. M. Inman. 


Gage E. Tarbell, 
John F Dryden, 
T. De Witt Cuyler, 
D. H. Motfat, 
L. L. Gillespie, H R. — 
Clarence H. Mackay, H. H. Porter, 
William H. Baldwin, Jr., W.H. eae, 
Sir Wm. C. Van Horne, Charles Francis sibel 2d, 
Chauncey M. Depew, John M. Ha 
W. B. Rankine, Edward M. House, 

L. F. Loree. 
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peetis“TIP-TOP”? 
TO PROVE (tik: 


device for making 








WHTBGA aA i 
3 RENE 100 copies from Pen-written and 


Sh-cmnnntlt4. 50 copies from Typewritten original 
dat al we are willing to send a complete ‘‘ Duplicator” without de- 
WW “YSVS posit on 10 days’ trial. 
No mechanism to get out of order, no washing. no press, no 
printer’s ink. The product of 23 years’ experience Dupli- 
- cators. Price for complete apparatus, cap size (prints 834 in by 
= : 13 in.’, $7.50, subject to the trade discount of percent., or 
_—__— $5.00 net. 


FELIX F. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO., Daus Building, Ill John Street, New York 














Guaranty Trust Co. of New York 


Mutual Life Building, Nassau, Corner Cedar Street 
LONDON OFFICES, 33 LOMBARD ST., E. C. 60 ST. JAMES ST., 8. W. 


Fiscal ents of the Manila, Philippine Islands Depository ot the G 
Onited mentee Government { Hong Kong, China i Philippine islands, Mau hy & 


Capital, $2,000,000 Surplus and Undivided Profits, $5,444,146 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS SUBJECT TO CHEQUE OR ON CERTIFICATE, 





Acts as Trustee for Corporations, Firms and Individuals; and as Guardian, Executor and Administrator. 
Takes entire charge of Real and Personal Estates; carefully selected securities offered for investment 


TRAVELERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 
COMMERCIAL LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED, 


DRAFTS on all parts of Great Britain, France, Germany, China, and Philippines BOUGHT and SOLD 





WALTER G. OAKMAN, Presid HENRY A. MURRAY, 3d_Vice-President. 


ent. 
GEORGE R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice President. JOHN GAULT, Manager Foreign Department. 
WM. C. EDWARDS, Treasurer. F. C. HARRIMAN, Assistant Treasurer. 
E. C. HEBBARD, Secretary. R. C. NEW'LUN, Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS: 


George F. Baker, G. G. Haven, Charles R. Henderson, Richard A. McCurdy, Henry H. Rogers, 
George 8S. Bowdoin, E. H. Harriman, Adrian Iselin, Jr., Levi P. Morton, H. McK. Twombly 
August Belmont, Edwin Hawley, Augustus D. Juilliard, Alexander E, Orr, Frederick W.V nderbilt, 
Frederic Cromwell, R. Somers Hayes, James N. Jarvie Walter G. Oakman, Harry Payne itney. 


Walter R. Gillette, London Committee: ARTHUR J. FRASER, Chairman; DONALD C. HALDEMAN. 





Incerperated 1853. 


United states Trust Company of NeW York, 


45 and 47 Wall Street. 


CAPITAL, ‘ ' , ; ; , : . $2,000,000 
SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, ‘ , , -  . $12,063,207.77 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys paid into Court, and is authorized to 
act as Guardian, Trustee or Executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 








LYMAN J. GAGE, Pres. D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-Pres. JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


¢ TRUSTEES. 

JOHN A. STEWART, Chairman of the Board, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, W. Bayarp CUTTING Gustav H. Scuwas,* KENNED 
D. WILLIS JAMES, CHARLEs S. SMITH, y FRANK Lyman, oy 4 § Ee - 
JouN HaRSEN RHOADES, Wu. Roc GrorGE E. Vietor, Lewis Cass LEDYARD, 
ANSON PHELPs STOKES, . 5 JAMES STILLMAN, MARSHALL FIELD. 
Joun Crosby Brown, i JOHN CLAFLIN, Lyman J. Gage, | 
EDWARD Cooper, Joun J. PHELPS, ‘ 
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THE HIGHLAND MINE 


WILL BE A LARGE PRODUCER. 


We can prove the above statement to you or to any one who 
will come to the Highland Mine and make a thorough exami- 
nation of the work which has been done in the last few months. 
We have opened up as fine an ore shoot as any mining man 
could possibly wish for. 


IT IS EXTENSIVE, PERMANENT 
AND RICH. 


This shoot has been proven to be over roo feet in length and 
averages in width’from one to four feet, assaying from $20to$300 
perton. From this body of ore a great many thousand dollars 
can be extracted if the management should so choose, but at the 
last meeting of the board of directors it was decided to continue 
the development work on the property and to keep on driving 
the present tunnel as fast as possible, in order that he other 
rich shoots which have been so thoroughly demonstrated to 
exist throughout the entire length of the Bannockburn claim, 
adistance of 1500 feet, may be opened up, thus adding other 
and ina reserves to those already opened up in the present 
tunnel. 

From all the surface indications and the showing in the 
lower workings, in fact from every point where the vein has 
been opened up, we can conservatively say that the 


HIGHLAND IS A MINE. 


We recommend the Highland to our most intimate friends 
and conservative investors. We stand ready at all times to 
prove the above assertion and we should indeed like to have 
those contemplating the investing of money in a gold mine of 
proven value to come to the Sumpter District and examine the 
property at our expense, or vou may send any mining engineer 
you wish and we will pay his expenses and also his charges for 
making the examination. Is it possible for an investor to ask 
for anything more fair ? 


IS IT NOT PROOF ENOUGH 


that the Highland is a mine and that an investment in 1ts stock 
will make you a large amount of money? 


LOCATION OF THE HIGHLAND. 


It is located on the famous Mother Lode System of veins in 
the Sumpter District, Eastern Oregon, with the Golconda, 
Columbia, E. and E. and North Pole mines to the west, and the 
Chloride, Robbins-Elkhorn and Baisley-Elkhorn mines to the 
East, thus it will be readily understood why the Highland is a 
large mine. 


We Cannot Bring the Highland to You, 
But We Will Bring You to the 
Highland. 


You owe it to yourself to look this proposition up and 
make an investment in the Highland while you have an oppor- 
tunity to do so at very low figures. 


_Send for our new literature and maps together with appli- 
cation blank, and lowest price of Highland shares. 


NEIL J. SORENSEN & CO., 


Financial Agents, - SUMPTER, ORE. 


E. H. Rollins & Sons 


Public ... 
Securities 





19 MILK STREET 


BOSTON 


DENVER AND SAN FRANCISCO. 





Popping of 
lamp-chim- 
neys is music 
to grocers, 

M aAcBETH. 


If you use a wrong chimney, you lose a good deal 
of both light and comfort, and waste a dollar or two a 
year a lamp on chimneys- 
Do you want the Index? Write me. 
MACBETH, Pittsbnrgh. 


Sore £15 Dr ISAACTHoMPSONS EYE WATER 


Albert H. Vernam & Go, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
386 NEW STREET, NEW YORK. 


Investment Securities. 
MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
1876-— -1303 


The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 


MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 


Debentures and First Mortgage 28th 
Loans upon Real Estate... . — 


St. Denis Hotel 


Broadway and Eleventh 
Street, ew York . « « 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


Table d’hote Breakfast and Dinner 
Rooms from $3.50 per Day up. 
Rooms with Bath from $3.50 per Day up. 
The Copvenient Location, Tasteful Appointment, Reason- 
able Charges, Courteous Attendance and Cuisine of Ex- 


ceptional Excellence are characteristic of this hotel, and 
have secured and retain for it a patronage of the highest 


WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors. 
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THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


1562 Monroe Street, CHICACO 


$500,000 
275 ooo 


Capital paid up - - - 
Surplus - - - - = 








DEPOSITS RECEIVED, REPAYABLE 
ON DEMAND, ON NOTICE, OR ATA 
FIXED DATE, ON WHICH SPECIAL 
RATES OF INTEREST ARE AL- 
LOWED. ESTATES MANACED. 
RENTS COLLECTED. 


Bonds and Mortgages for Sale 


DIRECTORS 


William Best Andrew McNally 
Maurice Rosenfeld John M,. Smyth 
F. M. Blount J. R. Walsh 

L. A. Walton 


OFFICERS 
J. R. WALSH, President 
L. A. WALTON, Vice-President 


Cc. D. ORCAN, Sec. and Treas. 
C. HUNTOON, Ass’t Sec. & Ass’t Treas. 














ARE YOUR FUNDS 


in a CLEARING HOUSE BANK 
of proved stability and un- 
questioned standing? If not, 
open an account with 


“IRVING 


National Bank 


IRVING BUILDING, Chambers and Hudson Streets 


ESTABLISHED 1851 


$1,000,000 
$1,000,000 


OFFICERS 


CHARLES H. FANCHER, . President 
CHARLES F. MATTLAGE, - Vice-President 
SAMUEL S. CONOVER, - Vice-President 
BENJAMIN F. WERNER, - ~ Cashier 


Capital, 
Surplus, = - 





UARTERLY REPORT OF THE 
ORIENTAL BANK, 
at the close of business on the 25th day of August, 1903; 


RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts $5,112,147.97 
Overdrafts 7,396.18 
Due from trust companies, banks, 

and _ brokers 

Due from approved reserve agents 
Banking house and lot... 
Stocks and bonds 
Specie 

United States legal tenders 

notes of National banks 
Cash items, viz.: 

Bills and checks for the next 


342,578.33 
837,237.01 


178,399.00 


day’s exchanges 
Other items carried as cash 
291,603.55 


$7,494,758.41 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in, in cash 
Surplus fund 
Undivided 
taxes pa 114,861.87 
Due depositors 3,542,900.86 
Due trust companies, banks, bankers, brokers 
and savings banks 2,115,568.18 
Due Treasurer of the State of New York 50,000.00 
Amount due not included under any of the 
above heads, viz.: 
Unpaid dividends $1,427.50 
Taxes 8,000.00 
9,427.50 


$7,494,758.41 
State or New York, County or New YorK, 88.: 

R. W. JONES, Jr., President, and GEO. W. Adams, Casb- 
ier, of the Oriental Bank, a bank located and doing business 
at No. 175 Broadway, in the city of New York, in said 
county, being duly sworn, each for himself, seys that the 
foregoing report, with the schedule accompanying the same, 
is true and correct in all respects, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, and they further say that the usual 
business of said bank has been transacted at the location 
required by the banking law (Chap. 689, Laws cf 1892), and 
not elsewhere; and that the above report is made in con- 
pliance with an official notice received from the Superin- 
tendent of Banks, designating the 25th day of August, 
1903, as the day on which such report shall be made. 

. W. JONES, Jr., President. 
GEO. W. ADAMS, Cashier. 

Severally subscribed and sworn to by both deponents the 
28th day of August, 1903, before me. 

[Seal of Notary.] H. E. RANK, Notary Public. 


é no matter where it is 
t oa a or what it is worth. 
Send description, state price 
and learn my wonderfully 
- t t successful plan. 
& a W. M. OSTRANDER 


268 North American Bidg., PHILADELPHIA. 


31 YEARS OUR, CUSTOMERS 


HAVE TESTED 
Iowa Farm Loan Mortgages 


List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mail to any address. 
ELLSWORTH @ JONES, 


John Hancock Bldg., Boston. Chamber of Commerce, Chicago 
Home Office Established 1871 Towa Falls, Towa. 


3 0 Yes, It’s an Actual Fact. 
O __ NOT INTEREST, 
BUT SECURITY. 


Two hundred per cent, sound, improved realty, 
anda Deposit of the Gold Coin, dollar for dol. 
lar, for the repayment of the debt. In our 27 years 
experience we have tested our Sinking Fund for 
the past eight years. Ithas provedto be the highest 
development of the real estate mortgage. Send for 
descriptive circulars and full information free. 


% hest references. 
RKINS & CO., LAWRENCE. KANSAS. 


Louisiana 8 Arkansas Railway Company: 


First Mortcage 5¢ Gold Bonds, 
Coupon i 2, due September 1, 1903, will be paid at maturity at 


the office o 
FISH & ROBIN<ON 35 Ceder St,, N."Y. 


J.A. BUCHANAN, Secretary and Treasurer. 
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UARTERLY REPORT OF THE 
BANK OF AMERICA, 
close of business on the 25th day of August, 1903: 
RESOURCES. 


at th 


Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts 
Due from trust companies, 
and brokers 
Banking house and lot 
Stocks and bonds 
Specie 
United States legal tenders and circulating 
notes of National banks 
Cash items, viz.: 

Bills and checks for the next 

day’s exchanges $6,632,000.89 
Other items carried as cash... 140,056.09 


$19,972,628.99 
35.51 


bankers 
1,398,503.39 
00 


900,000. 
774,618.41 
4,547,755.33 


1,536,962.00 


banks, 


6,772,056.98 


$35,902,560.61 
LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock paid in, in cash 

Surplus fund 

Undivided profits, less current expenses and 

taxes pai 

Due depositors 

Due trust companies, banks, bankers, brokers 

and savings banks 

Amount not included under any of the above 


heads, viz.: 
$2,255.00 
35,000.00 


511,198.18 
18,451,923.01 


12,402, 184.42 


Unpaid dividends 
Taxes 
37,255.00 


. $35,902,560.61 
State oF NEw YorK, County or New York, ss.: 
William H. PERKINS, President, and WALTER M. 
BENNET, Cashier, of the Bank of America, a bank located 
and doing business at Nos. 44 and 46 Wall Street, in the 
city of New York, in said county, being duly sworn, each 
for himself, says that the foregoing report, with the sched- 
ule accompanying the same, is true and correct in all re- 
spects, to the best of his knowledge and belief, and they 
further say that the usual business of said bank has been 
transacted at the location required by the banking law 
(Chap. 689, Laws of 1892), and not elsewhere; and that 
the above report is made in compliance with an official 
notice received from the Superintendent of Banks, designat- 
ing the 25th day of August, 1903, as the day on which 
such report shall be made. 

WILLIAM H. PERKINS, President. 
WALTER M. BENNET, Cashier. 
Severally subscribed and sworn to by both deponents the 
28th day of August, 1903, before me. 
CHICHESTER, 


AS. D. 
Notary Public. 


I. W. HALSEY & 60, 


BANKERS. 


{Investment Securities. 


[Seal of Notary.] 





Interest Allowed on Deposit Accounts. 
Fiscal Agents for Cities and Corporations. 


49 WALL ST, NEW YORK. 


Dominick & Dominick, 


Members of the 
New York Stock Exchange, 





100 Broadway 


BONDS 





UARTERLY REPORT OF THE 
PLAZA BANK, 
at the close of business August 25th, 1903: 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts. 
Overdrafts ‘ 
Due from approved rese 
BOGE. GERBER. ccccccccacccecccece ée0neu0eeeesee 
Stocks and bonds 
Specie ° 
United States legal tenders and circulating 
notes of National banks 
Cash items, viz.: 
Bills and checks for the 
day’s exchanges 
Other items carried as cash 


$2, 780,903.84 
454.17 
189,983.79 
13,000.00 


next 


12,435.48 


LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock paid in, in cash 

Surplus fund 

Undivided profits, less current expenses and 
CRED WEE sc cccccccccese éSamenenad ease been 
Reserve for taxes 

Due depositors 

Due trust companies, banks, bankers, brokers 
and savings banks. 

Due Treasurer of the State of New York 


$3,402,050.22 
State oF New YorK, County or New YorRK, 88.: 

W. McMASTER MILLS, President, and C. W. PARSON, 
Vice-President, of the Plaza Bank, a bank located and doing 
business at No. 753 Fifth Avenue, tn the city of New York, 
in said county, being duly sworn, each for himself, says 
that the foregoing report, with the schedule -.eK RS 
the same, is true and correct in all respects, to the best 
of his knowledge and belief, and they further say that the 
usual business of said bank has been transacted at the 
location required by the banking law (Chap. 689, Laws of 
1892), and not elsewhere; and that the above report is 
made in compliance with an official notice received from 
the Superintendent of Banks, designating the 25th day of 
August, 1903, as the day on which such report shall be 
made, and E. M. Clarke, the Cashier, is absent and cannot 


join in this report. 
W. McMASTER MILLS, President. 
Cc. W. PARSON, Vice-President. 
Severally subscribed and sworn to by both deponents the 
28th day of August, 1903, before me, 
E. H. COOK, Notary Public, New York County. 
{Seal of Notary.] 


The International Bank, 


NO, 1 WALL STREET. 





Transacts a General Banking Business. 
Issues Interest-Bearing Certificates 
of Deposit. 


WM. L. MOYER, President. 
JOHN HUBBARD, - > Cashier. 
J. H. ROGERS, - - - Assistant Cashier. 


DIVIDENDS 


The MINNEAPOLIS S&S ST. LOUIS RAILROAD GO. 
Coupons due September 1, 1903, from First and 
Refunding Mortgage Four Per Cent. Bonds of this 
Company will be paid on and after that date on pres- 
entation at the office of the Central Trust Company, 
54 Wall Street, New York City. 
F. H. DAVIS, Treasurer. 


IOWA GENTRAL RAILWAY COMPANY. 
Coupons maturing September 1, 1903, from First 
and Refunding Mortgage Four Per Cent. Bonds of 
this Company will be paid on and after that date upon 
presentation at the office of the Mercantile Trust, 120 
Broadway, New York City. 
F. H. DAVIS, Treasurer. 
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AMERIGAN GHIGLE GOMPANY. 
Aug. 28th, 1908. 
A dividend of ONE PER CENT. on the Common Stock of this 
Company has this day been declared payable Sept. 15th next to all 
Common Stockholders of record at 3 P. M. on Tuesday, Sept. 8th 
Common Stock transfer books will close at 3 P. M. Sept. 10th and 


reopen Sept. 16th at 10 A. M. 
HENRY ROWLEY, Treasurer. 


THE PEOPLE’S TRUST GOMPANY, 
BOROUGH OF BROOKLYN. 
New York City, Aug. 26th, 1903. 

The usual dividend of ONE PER CENT. has been declared by the 
Board of Trustees of this Company for the month of August, pay- 
able September 1, 1903, to Stockholders of record August 31. 

CHARLES A. BOODY, Secretary. 

“THE UNITED STATES LEATHER COMPANY. 

26-28 Ferry St., New York, Aug. 25, 1903. 

A dividend of $1.50 per share on its Preferred Stock 
has this day been declared by the Board of Directors 
of this Company, payable Oct. 1st., 1903, to Preferred 
Stockholders of record Sept. 12th, 1903. 


JAMES R. PLUM, Treasurer. 
_MEETINGS 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD CUFIPANY. 
ANNUAL MEETING. 

The annual meeting of the stockholders of Union Pacific 
Railroad Cumpany will be held at the office of the company, in 
Salt Lake City, Utah, on TUESDAY, Uctober 13, 1908, at twelve 
gg noon, for the election of fifteen Directors of the Com- 
pony , and for the transaction of such other business as may 

egally come before the meeting. 

books for the transfer of stock (both Common ane 














Preferred) will be closed for the purposes of the meeting st 

the close of business on Saturday, August 29, 1903, and wil 

reopened at ten o’clock A. M. on Wednesday, October 14, 19038. 
ALEX. MILLAR, Secretary. 

Dated August 21, 1903, 

The MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS RAILROAD GO. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., August 26, 1903. 

Notice is hereby given that, pursuant to the by-laws of the 
Company, the annual meeting of the stockholders of The 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad Co. of Minnesota and 
Iowa will be held at the office of the Company, in the city 
of Minneapolis, Minn., on Tuesday, October 6, 1903, at 
twelve o’ciock noon, for the purpose of electing Directors, 
and the transaction of such other business as may legally 
come before the meeting. 

The books of the Company for the issuance and transfer 
of the stock will be closed from the evening of September 
4 to October 7, 1903. 

JOSEPH GASKELL, EDWIN HAWLEY, 

Secretary. President. 








INSURANCE 
THE 1203 


MASSAGHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Gompany 
of SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


Assets, Jan. Ist, 1903, «= $30,960,145.22 

Liabilities, « * - 28,354,119.97 

Surplus, « - = - . 2,606,025.25 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-nolder. 





New York Orrice, Empire Bldg., 71 Broadway 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


™ LIVERPOOL 
“* LONDON 
*““ GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK OFFICE, NO. 4 WILLIAM STREET 








New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - = Boston, Mass, 





Assets, Jan. 1, 1903, $34,432,217.08 
Liabilities, - - 30,927,610,76 


3,504,606.32 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
CASH distributions yt. a all ig yp 
mn policy has en the cash surrender and paid 
insurance values to which ihe n insured is entitled by the Massa 
chusetts Statute. 
°"Pampbiets, rates, and values for any age sent on application to 
the Company’s Office. 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. 








Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
S. F. Trull, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 


State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January 1st, 1903. 
ree OT eS 
LIABILITIES.........cccceseeccceeesssescees 19,281,299.00 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard).........$2,397,261.35 





Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFPICE, - 220 Broadway. 
C. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents 





J. M. ALLEN, President. ‘s 


B. FRANKLIN, = * Vice-President 

LE Second Vice-President 
Secretary 
Treasurer 
Secretary 


= ~~ a 
MIDDLEBROOK, - Asst. 


AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance 


Company. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Minety-third 
ual Statement. 





Cash Capital 
Reserve for 
Surplus over all Liabilities... .ccccecsesses 


TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. Ist. 1903,..$2, 534, 984.64 


re-ipsurance and all other elaims. ; 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 


Liberal 
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BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity—as 
best adapted to their practical wants 
such as is issued by the 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society, 
BE. W. SCOTT, President. 


__46 RROADWAY. . - NRW y vor. 


taada Life Assurance Company 


ESTABLISHED 1847 


Assets over = $26,000,000 


Liberal Contracts containing Annual Loan, Cash 
Surrender and Paid-up Values. 

The continuous Guaranteed Income Policy issued 
by this Company is very attractive. 


J. A. BUCKNELL, Manager 


EasTERN NEW YORK BRANCH: 170 Broadway, New York 











The ‘Washington 
Life Insurance Co. 


OF NEW YORK 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., 
President 


E. S, FRENCH, 
Vice-President 























1903 FIRE INSURANCE 1903 


National, > Hartford 


CONNECTICUT. 


STATEMENT JANUARY ist, 


Stock, Som 
nee Reserv 


1903. 


d WES NICHOT Eventide ent 
B. R. STILLMAN, “ecre 


H. = SMITH; Asst , 





Demand for 


Investments 

is growing with the prosperity 
of the country and a man of 
character and ability can 
secure ample rewards if he 
has the ability to market such 
securities. 1 want a few of 
the best men obtainable for 
this work. 

In writing give age, 
occupation and bank 


references. 
All letters treated as strictly confidential. 


GEORGE T. DEXTER, 
Superintendent of Domestic Agencies, 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, 
32 Nessee Street, New York, M. Y. 


Mutual Reserve Life 
Insurance Company 


Frederick A. Burnham, President 
305, 307, 309 Broadway, « New York 


CERTIFICATE OF THE VALUATION OF POLICIES 


Three and One-Half and Four per Cent. - 





STATE OF NEW YORK 
INSURANCE hy a 3g7 


ny, N. Y., February 26th, 1903. 
I. FRANCIS HENDRICKS, Bu eriivende nt of Insurance of the 
State of New York, do hereby ce that the Mutual Reserve Life 
Insurance Company of the City ~ ew York, in the State of New 
poe 2 daly authorized to transact the business of Life Insurance 
n this 
I further certify that in accordance with the provisions of Sec- 
tions Fifty-two and Eighty-four of the Insurance law of the State 
of New York, I have caused the polic eons of the said Com- 
pany. outstanding on the 3ist day of to be valued as 
| ~ the Combine Experience Table of Morralfty-a at Foor per cent. 
terest, and the American Experience Table of poy o at Three 
and one-ha'f per cent. interest, and T = the ae value t eres) on 
the said 3ist day of December, 1902, to be Four Millton, Forty- 
five Thousand, Six Hundred and Thirty-seven Dollars, as follows: 
Net Value of Poltcies. - « $4,045,687 
dditions,* - 
” pill a isouee’ 


> $4,045,631 


64,045,637 
WITNESS WHERKEOF, I have hereunto set my 
m.. and caused my Official Seal to be affixed, at the 
City of Albany, the day gad A Xeat Are first above writte 
FRANCI RICKS, 


Less Net Value of Policies reinsured, 


SEAL 


oft of Insurance 


Total Payments to Pollcyholtiets, $54,567,512.00 
Surplus (0 Polleyholders, - - $519,712.42 
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The United States Life Insurance Co 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., - - - - - President. 
Finance Committee: GEO. G WILLIAMS, Pres. Chem. Nat. Bank. JAMES R. PLUM, Leather 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY, Pres. Title Guarantee and Trust Co. 


Active and successful Agents who desire to make 


DIRECT CONTRACTS 


with this well established and progressive company, thereby securing for themselves 
not only an immediate return for their work, but also an increasing annual income 
commensurate with their success, are invited to communicate with Richard E. Coch 
ran, 3d Vice-President, at the Company’s Office, 277 Broadway, New York City. 


FAMILY PROTECTION 


can be secured upon reliable plans of insurance, without necessarily involving the 
payment of high premium rates. 
THE ORDINARY LIFE PLAN 


is the foundation upon which the system of life insurance has been built. 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY PROTECTION BOND and 
THE CONTINUABLE TERM PLAN 


are specialties of the United States Life Insurance Co. 
Either of these plans furnishes absolutely reliable protection to the family at ex 
tremely moderate cost. 


ASSETS OVER $8,600,000. INSURANCE IN FORCE OVER $45,000,000: 














$21,500 Paid to Claimants 
in Jersey Gentral Accident 


Robt. W. Happersett, Asst. Supt. Bradstreet’s Mercantile Agency, Plainfield, N.J. - - $33,000 
Lewis Craig Waldron, Bookkeeper, Plainfield, N. J. ee ee ee ee 5,500 
Henry L. Mahan, Clerk, Plainfield, N.J.  - . ° - - = = 5,000 


Proofs of claims were filed with Company 
on February 2nd and paid same day. 


The Preferred’s “Progressive” Policies increase five per cent. in value each year and are 
superior in every way to policies of other companies. 

They are carried by 70,000 Business Men. 

The “Preferred” has paid to claimants over $4,500,000. 

It is the Strongest Personal Accident Company in the World. 


For Prospectus of policies address the Company or any insurance broker. 


The Preferred Accident Insurance Co. 
290-292 Broadway, New York. 


PHINEAS C, LOUNSBOURY, President. KIMBALL C. ATWOOD, Secretary. 
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HENRY B.HYDE 


FOUNDER 


of your foresight now 
may be gathered just 
when you need it,if you 
take an Endowment in 
the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society. . 
And meanwhile your 
family is protected. 


Vacancies in every State for men of energy and character to act as representatives 


For full information fill out this coupon, or write 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANGE SOCIETY of the United States 
120 Broadway, New York. Dept. No. 79 


Please send me information regarding an Endowment for $ 


if issued at___....years of age. 


Name 
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Office of the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company. 


New York, January th, 1908. 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the Company, submit the following statement of tt2 affairs on the 81st of December, 

















Premiums on Martne Risks from 1st January, 1902, to 8ist feamunersmnees TEED. coccccecccccccccctsscesteccccnccccesecoccoscesccces — 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist January, 1902..........coecess+ Sereccccccccescosecec cocecececsons secccecosccscenenecoosooscs 
Total Marine Premiums. ..........scscessees eccccccogecee ececceccccese ecccccccceccccccccccese wecccseesosencesoceceseoocccoceqooonosacce 
Premiums marked off from ist January, 1902, to Sist December, 1902.............sceseccsecceseccees Soccceresccocccrceseussoocscecs 





Interest received during the year............ 
Ren t oe oF “oe 


Losses paid Guns Oo. the year which Mpa estimated bey am and qeertens years..... eveccccsoccecccosed 














Losses occurred, estimated and paid 1 poccvcceseVoncserencccoeccege cece cccocsecorcesees eccqccocese Sail 19 
1,547,140.82 
INN, «cick cuiasnsceusessnseinbaseeheliies ER Se eee +». $118,295.96 nam 

Reinsurances.........+++ ecccccccccvcccccosccccosccccccocs endocccceeses 202,201.64 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses.............. Oe cecenecceceecerscereceseecsescescess eee... $477,850.08 _$1,844,989.18 
The Conpeny has the soliewing: eanste omy 
United States and State of New York Stock ; City, Beak and other Securities.......... doeeccccccescceccosoce eocccepedeoes 
Loans secured by Collateral, and iat epoca’ des deposits { > ES GE SEUSS COMING s cccccccccccccc ccedbscodecséccoscovececougeektpese 
Real Estate, corner Wall and wee 


Advanced on account of Real Estate and ms held: thereon. 


Other Real Estate and Claims due the Company............« 
ns Seen ane NS TOGGNTEDOD, .....< ccccsccscouscccnsescoseesesoonces 
=> int the hands of European Bankers to pay josses under policies payable in foreign’ countries... 
a8 Wc ccccccecccsecce apocecseocccecscooce Seccredescdederecosococccesesescsoee erecebesndessocecedsccee 


AMOUNE, ...0ceccessceecece ccccedtlbeccccccccccccce ‘ 


Six per cent. interest on the guptenting custitentes of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal represe 
on and after Tuesday, the third of February nex 
The outstanding certificates of the issue - | ‘1897 will be redeemed and patd to the holders thereof, or their legal representath 
and after Tuesday, the third of February next, from which date all interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced: 
time of payment, and cancelled. 
A dividend of Fo per cent. is declared on the net earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 3ist Decem 
for which certificates will be issucd on and after Tuesday, the fifth of May next. 
By order of the Board. TRUSTEES. G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secret 











GUSTAV AMSINCK, JAMES @. DE FOREST, FRANCIS H. LEGGETT EDERIC A. P! 
JOHN N. BEACH ILLIAM E. DODGE . LEVERICH, } B. PRA 
FRANCIS M. BACON CORNELL LDERT, LEANDER N. LOVELL, 
WILLIAM B. BOULTON, EWALD FLEITMANN GEORGE H. MACY 
VERNON ROWN, CLEMENT A, GRISCOM, HA H. MARSHALL, 
WALDRON P. BROWN, aneos w. W. H. H. MO 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, N D. HEWLETT LEVI P. MORTON, 
GEORGE C. CLARK, Lewis CASS LEDYARD, HENRY PAKISH, 
hp. ie RAVEN ‘. resident. CORNELIUS, ELDERT, 24 | Vice-President, 
F. A. SO NS, Vice-President. THEO. P. JOHNSON. 3d Vice-Presid 
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Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Co, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


1903 


On 





Paid Policy-Holders Since Organization, 46 Millions 





PROGRESS IN LAST TEN YEARS: 


JAN. 1, INCOME ASSETS Ins. IN Force JAN. 1 
1893 $1, 502,527.64 $10,047,249.00 $30,549. 306.00 1893 
1903 3,495.571.88 15,699,212.40 70, 864,592.00 1903 














Issues every Desirable Form of Policy known to Modern Life Insurance. 
Policies are Clear, Brief, and contain Liberal Endorsed Values covering every Contingenty, 
The 52nd Annual Statement of the Company shows Large Gains in every Department. 
Report of Examination recently made by the Connecticut Insurance Commissioner, List of 
Securities, together with Sample Policy Contract furnished upon application to the 


HOME OFFICE. Hartford, Conn. 


Joun M. Hoicomse, Vice-Pres. WitLiAM A. Moore, Secy: 







Johr: 






JONATHAN B. BuNCE, Pres. 
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PRUDENTIAL , 


“HAS THE Py 


i 


“STRENGTH OF | | 
_SIBRALTAR | 


THE ONLY ROCK 


On Which You Can Place Absolute Reliance 
is 





Life Insurance. 


Lift the Cup of Future Happiness for 
Your Family by Rates a Policy 


IThe Prudential 


INSURANCE CO. OF ASIERICA. 


Joh: F. Dryden, Prest. Write for Information Dept. 130 Home Office: Newark, N. J. 
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